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IBSTRACT 
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^.raininq package dts4gn€d tc aisiit ir d^vtlcplng itrategiaa for 
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v^ocmtional ^dtscatlon adainlitrators* 3h« aodule addreaiesr throuqh a 
nfldty of lndl7ldiiial# enall freapt and largt grotip txperi^nc^s^ many 
e£ the coiptttn^i^s that ^dueateri need to €tfectit€ly carry out 
thtlr rolt and rfsponiifcilltiti as veeatici^al adBinigtrator 
•dilpator0. An introdttotton and mix seguential learning experiences 
ar€ Includtd in this ledula. overvlivg, which pt^cm&m each learning 
•sptritnci tscept the final ontp pfovidt brief deacriptlone of vhat 
#aeh learning txperience tctalla* The first flva learning experiences 
ace deaigned to provide the needed backgrcund Inforaatlon and to glv# 
the ^rtieipant opportunitlts to apply that infornatlon in practice 
sit^atlans* Tha final learning #xparlecc€ li deiigned to alioir the 
pastlclpant to tiie the eoaptteney *based approach for Impreving the 
preparation of local adBinlatratora of vccatlonal education^ (BH) 
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PreroquisitdS To complete this module, you need to have identified 
a need for alternative approaches to local adminis-^ 
trator aducation^ and possess a desire to improve 
the preparation of vocational administrators within 
your state* 
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This Personnel Development for Local Administrators of Vocational 
Education training program is sponeored by The National Center for 
Research in VocatiQnal Education in cooperation with the U*S. 
Office of Education under the provisions of EPDA Part Section 
5 53^ and The Ohio State Board for Vocational Education. 



The work reported herein was performed pursuant to a grant from 
the U*S, Office of Education, Department of Healthy Education 
and Welfare^ However^ the opinions expressed herein do not neces- 
sarily reflect the position or policy of the U.S* Office of Edu* 
cation, and no official endorsement by the U.S, Office of Educa- 
tion should be inferred. 
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INTRODUCTION 



The need for effective peraonnel dnvulopinunt proqramfi Cor 
training local administrators of voeatlonal oducation is greatfc?r 
than evert In many statea the supply of competent persons Ib not 
adequate to meet current damanda. In all states effective admin- 
iatrator inservice prograins are needed to keep current adminis- 
trators abreast of the changiny and increased program planning, 
evaluation, and accountability reeponsibilities thrust upon thorn 
by recent state and federal legislation. 

While some excellent leadership development proyrama already 
eKisti more are needed and most of the existing programB can be 
imprpved. The unique needs of local secondary and poat'-eecondary 
administrators of vocational education requires training programB, 
strategies, and materials that are considerably different than 
those commonly used to prepare teachers and other educational 
personnel . 

Because of the challenges facing those of you who are respon^ 
sible for planning and/or conducting administrator education pro* 
grams, it is moat appropriate that wa in this workshops (1) study 
the implications of the latest administrator research findings, 
(2) discuss the most promising alternativa delivery strategies 
available^ (3) review recently developed instructional materiala# 
and (4) present the basic concepts and principles underlying the 
competency-'based approach to administrator education (CBAE), 
Recent developments in each of these areas have strong implica- 
tions and great potential for improving the effectiveness of both 
new and axlsting administrator education programs. Hence, in this 
national workshop, we hope to help prepare you for the many chal- 
lenges you face by carefully addressing each of those topics in 
depth t To help us with this task, we have prepared a top-notch 
cadre of consultants. 

This module^ which will serve to provide structure for the 
workshops has been designed specifically to demonstrate certain 
principles of competency^^based education* The module addresses, 
through a variety of individual, small^group, and large*-group 
experiences, many of the competencies you will need to effectively 
carry out your role and responsibilities as a vocational adminis* 
trator educator* 
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Moduis Structura and Uso 



OrQMlliation Thia module eontaina an introduction and six soquon- 
tial learning eKperienceB* OvorvlewSi which precddQ 
aanh learning eKperienca except the final orxB, provide 
at a glance brief descriptionfl of what each iGarninq 
axperienc© entails . 

Two types of objectives form the basis of tho learninq 
experiences I a terminal objective and enabling objec-* 
t ivGB , The enabl Inq ob ject ives o desiqned to Hp Ip 
you achieve the terntinal objectiva* Each learnincj 
experience has activitiea to help you accompliBh tho 
objective^ and by use of the feedback devices provided^ 
you should bm able to determine if you have reachod 
each objective. 

The first f ive learning exper 1 ences are designed to 
provide you with the needed background Information, 
and to give you opportunities to apply that informa- 
tion in practice situations* The final learning 
experience is deiigned to allow you to use the 
competency-abased approach for improving the prepara-- 
tion of local adminiatratore of vocational education. 



ObjSCtlvM This module includea six objectives i 

Terminal Objective ; Within your own state and insti^ 
tutionp use the competency-based mpproach for improving 
the preparation of local administrators of vocational 
education (Lmarning Experimnam VI) u 

Enabling Objectives ; 

1, After a presentation on the concepts and rationale 
underlying the CBAE approach to administrator edu-- 
cation, critique one administrator's opinion of 
CBAE as described in a case study (LeMrning Bxpmrl^ 
enae X) . 

2* Given information on the latest administrator 

research findings, identify the implications and 
applications of these findings to the development 
of CBAE progrMtis (Lmarning Experience IIJ* 

3. Given presentations on alternative delivery strate- 
gies available for implementing CBAE, identify the 
key features of three major approaches and their 
implications for improving administrator training 
in your state (LmMrning Experience ill) . 
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4, Given preSGntafciong on existing CBAE materials 
and other relevant iriitruet ional niateriala, 
demonstrate knovifiedge cf the format^ dharacter-^ 
isticsp and u^e of sal^cted CBAE materials 
(Learning Expcri Gnc^ iv) , 

* 

5, Given the inputs of th^ workshop eonsultants and 
the realities of your own inBtltutional setting^ 
develop a plan of action for utilising the latest 
research findings^ beat delivery strategies, and 
highest quality instruet ional materials to improve 
vocational admin iatra tor training in your state 
(Learning Experiencm V ) t 



RMOUrCM A list of the outside resourcaa which supplement those 
contained v/ithin tht modula follows. Check with your 
resource person (1) to dataniiine the availability and 
the location of these rescurceii (2) to locate addi- 
tional references, and (3) to get assistance in 
setting up activitlis with peers, Yomt resource per- 
son should also be eontactad if you have any diffi- 
culty with directionsi or in assassing your progress 
at any time. 

LEARNING EXPERIENCE 1 

Required 

• Peers to discuSB critiques of the case study. 

• RBBouiae pBrBon to guide your discussion of the 
case study critiques. 

LEAWaiNG EXPERIENCE II 

Required 

• AdminiBtr&tor re B&Aich studies to review* 

• Pemrs with whom to discuss the implications of 
these studies , 

• Rmmource person to guide the discussion. 
Optional 

• Rmf&j^mncB , Nortoni The Identification and 
National Vecif ication of CompetenGies Important 
to SeaonoLary and Post^Secondary Administrators 
of Vocatioiial Sducation t ~ ^ 

7 
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LEARNING EXPERIENCE Til 



Roquirod 

• p##rf to discuss the various delivery atrato- 
giea presented. 

• Consul tanta to load and participatG in the 
diacusalon. 

• Rasourae person to evaluate your competency in 
identifying the key foaturoB of threes major 
delivery strategies* 

LEARNING EXPERIENCE IV 

Required 

• ReBource pBrson to "walk^you- through" a inodule, 

• A CBAJS modulo to review* 

t sampi© CBAE instruational materialB to review 
and critique* 

• Slidm/ tmpe , "The Role of the Resource Person 
Using The Center's PBTE Materials," Calumbus, 
Ohioi The Center for Vocational Edudation, 
The Ohio State University, 1976, 

LEARNING EXPERIENCE V 

Required 

• PBBrm from your state team with whom to complete 
planning activities* 

• RmsQUjram person to review and evaluate your 
plans of action. 

• MiBCBl ImnBm such as Workshop Final Evaluation^ 
expense forms, etc* 

LEARNING EXPERIENCE VI 

Required 

• An matual mdminiMtrmtor eduamt ion inmtitution/ 
rngBrtoy in which you can use the competency^^based 
approach for improving the preparation of local 
administrators of vocational education. 
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T^flVllilOklfly optional Agtlvi t y or Optional Feed^^ , > ref era to an 
item which is not required, but which is designed to 
supplement and anrich the required Items in a learninq 
experience # 

peere . , ♦refers to fellow workshop participants who 
are used to participate in seminar<-type diBcussiona 
and planning sesiionSi Workshop participants will be 
divided into groupi for many activities* For site 
planning aativities , participants will divide into 
groups by state. 

Resource Person * # . regars to the workehop staff members 
and consultants^ Each group will be assigned a Canter 
staff member as a resource person^ but all The Canter 
workshop staff will be available throughout the work-- 
shop as reaourca persona* 



Laarning EKperience I 

OVERVIEW 



Eritiblirifi ^ 11 iii 1* ' 1 I y i f lu' t'HA!! difpMKjc'h to » Im i 11 i m 1 i <i i u 1 i*<hi- 
OliiflaiivH ^ iM I I nil ^ I M 1 t 1 ( (ui ' niir ^ulin I n nU mi ! < m" * : ; < !| * i n i on o j 



Ai.ttvtty 



Yi)\i wi I 1 hi.^ I iHt..f'niiiq \k> a la rtj t/-(n^niip prrscMi t a t ion 

trainni'i ItH^Lil acini in i n t, tvi tfuH ^ and t:ho boHic ccin^ 
tM^pt. n and t'luiracM. tip i hU icB of C^BAI l prcxjrams , 




You w I i 1 hn M Md i nq ! lu' it ■ ! : t Ui I y , pf >. ^J- 1 0 ^ 
wliit'h 'h*fWM ihc'M nnn tMiin vi t ra' ' m itpitiifin of ('HA!!^ niul 
c r I t i.{ pi i luj that ncltica L or ' m pcjH.it i onu , 



You will bo cKscusainq your critique wi Lh the other 
poors in your cjr(3U[3 and your rosourcc pGrsorii 



\ Yd u may wis h 1 0 r o acl t Ii o i n f n r ma L io n sheets 
Oj)! tniitil f Cc)m|K} t oticy'^HaHed Admin is t ra i o r lUiutra t Lon Procj rams 
Arttvity Jp tiiui MatrM ialH, pp, ii-29» 
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I'll) t tu ' ! lit Wi. ! I k -slu )| ? p. \ I ( 1 
A( tivitv ^ 'ji'Mip f 'I i 'S( Ml 1 ,1 1 inn lili Mii; \ v\: 
o ! kMAL .in AW i\ I I t'l h,i I i V(» to [ 
,1 PI M i >*M'li* t M ,ii !in i II I M t r i\ I < ) I « m 
t i .i I .i tn 1 i Imm i r iili 1 M 



N p,l n t !i ! (! I <l 1 > I i qi' - 

H uii; f < M I tu^ i ItnM ' I nt nut Mi ^ 
Ik iiH sir ( i ,ul I ( I uiiii 1 

I i h '<H 1 ( Ml , ami ! In * i'M fU Ml 

iiiac'tp? i!U i!*M nf (*HAl'i pji "| i Miiin , 



AiMivity 



Tln^ ?>^llnWiiiM 4Mi!-.t' ^,^lhly ^hM^'M iIm ); lioW < MiM .uiiuiriis*- 

f ? M t « M I il h M t O I r V p I »i i lU ^ 1 M 11* 1 > liMU M i hn. i t \\n C\Ah [ ] 

iiit A' t M. M M ; ' * ; H jinp u I i j i M I' M M i H • ' M« M M) I M ' t ^ ; S< niU' c M « • 

otI-'LMnr. MiUKvi un ycHir knowhHlqr* ol" the' ba^ic c:c)n^ 

^M'jitH Ml 1^1 U Ihi i M t: L iM i H t i i' M uf CHAK, M'ild tilul ci iLiqU'' 

t hv CAHr n M uly , Vou c^r 1 1 i qut' hIuoii I tl pri^pa mf] i n 

wr itihM; huWt:^vuri lu iol ru?LtM-i, wi 1 1 bo KUFricic^nt, 

\hi ' prM'pMriNi \ {.) di^3CViHB your n'^t^onBcfi in nioro clop til 
with ynur [>n<M"H Miui rni^nwiu^n pnrHnn, 



CASE STUDY 



Jim Hluuni, a yro\ vb^Bor ol voctitioruii ucJucation aUrniniBtra-» 
t ion M t. FuLton Suato Univnrsity^ was attenciing thn annual AVA 
i/onvtMit ion. Ah p^art of the procuoclinqs latnr in the waok/ thGro 
wcro tu bu suvural prQBonta t ions on COAE* On the first Qveninq 
cjf t ht* confcjroncLs Jim boaamo involved in an iiifornial discussian 
with Bome tcllow administrator c^ducatars. At firatf they were 
diacussinq qc.'naral matters, but oventually^ eomeone brought up 
thu subject of CBAE. Jim had read a number of articles on the 
sub]€HTt and, since no ono seemed to have a clear idea of what 
CBAi: ontaiLed, Jim volunteered the following synopsis of the CBAE 
movement i 

"Most peoplo agrDe that CBAE and "field-based" programs arc 
ay nonv'nious; both are administrator education programs that are 
developed based on identified administrator competencies* There 
are d lot of validated competency lists availabie, most of which 
specify the skills, knowledge, and attitudes an administrator 
should have to be a succesaful administrator. An institution 
like ours can choose the competencies they consider important and 
develop a program around these competencies, CBAE programs do 
not structure procjrams via courses or formal workshops or leader-- 
ship development seminars; rather, preservice and inservice admin^ 
istrdtors pursue individual goals independently using competency- 
based instructional packages called modules, A wide variety of 
high quality competency-abased instructional materials is ava il-- 
able for use with preservice and inservice administrators* 
Because these administrators are exposed to, and involved in, 
experiences related to actual administrative competencies, CBAE 
ensures that when they pass all the wri^tten eKams covering those 

9 
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iri t. r .uli t Kiiwi 1 i t iuHir y-lKiHiMl p? (lu rdinM . in thinnVi cnAi: \n itlr.il, 
hiit in pr.ielUM' it in ^lilfLcHilt 1 1 1 itn(*U'nuMi! . Tou m^iny mnjcir 

» M i),in I ^fl i |t)li»U iMhUblt'H invulvril ,itu| \\h) \\\.\\\y koy qiH^Rt Wins 

h«ivf yi't. ru l)v anr^wiMntl. Tim nunu c^ril WP.iHnr'nii oi rHAfi im 

thfsA il tiM\4ln to be* nHHrlMrn :U 1 r »nip«Mnnn,il. At lin i ii i Ht r n f c ir - 

trairuM»H would i)v hM t too mutMi on t hiM t r^wn, I'm i iH^rnic^r r ^ t hf*y 
wtnihl Inf fif HpfHMfn' urirpi.it«Mi *^k)llM wittuiut 1 Orit in ?M 

fo |.jut thf)Hi' HkillH ttnjiMhiM. I I'm hoi t ut likr t fif^ Hiiitli Hitu*i- 
lion, Wt' iiMinl to htivi' HtULlonf h wlui imiuM ihhl iiiul HtiUlr?HM , liut 
t'ouhlnM .ijiply tlhit kru^w I imI* jr^ tj* !'«m I HitHfit idom. With ur^w iTiath^ 
wo hiivo KniM wlto kfu)W how t o iippi iuioh [ \\v iki)\\\t laW o! a prolMtMti, 
hu t w I |i ^ ^ *il n - f .4i II! rl tli j MU i 0 t .11 ' ! , 1 1 i . nltm n i M t t i n hi cm t i n n f 
5:*fMjuoncu LH tc^vrrno'l, hiJt tiu/' M.imi' t n.uliMpi.ii' i tU (widiMit . 
I Ml i v«M ni j y- hiUU ui Ofinn iii H f t n t nr (hI uo,i t i fui ptdqt.iiiis \,irut| foi tlMt 
[Tui t t (* r j ni.i n y o f ou i n h u t v i cv 1 im dt ^ r s h i \j 1 1 u v e 1 o | jrni* 1 1 1 [) r f r nniy ) 
UHtni to prupiUt^ iiiu ri i H t ra t: y rB who uhdijl s i.uotl thuory^ but i^lidiiM 
h(jvf^ Hfjucil it: skills. With CliAB, adm 1 n i B t ra Lor s ato prc^parcd in 
HkillH only lUu] lack ttiu ni-HHlcHi thuory and affective {)reparat ion . 
I inuan, iL*s a quod idoa and all, but it*H iaa cut and drifni. 
Voii can train vomyyutt.^v procj rnmnior s that way^ hut not adminis^ 
tratorHl" 



Meet with the other members of your peer group and 
with your resource person, and discuss the case 
study and the critiques each of you prepared. Your 
resource person has a list of model answers and 
wiii use these to help guide the discussion. 
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For information on the need for CBAE^ the characteris- 
tics of competency*-based programs, and existing CBAE 
programs and materials ^ you may wish to read the fol- 
lowing information sheet i 



roMPeTENCY-SASiD ADMINISTRATOR EDUCATION 



PROQRAMS AMD MATERIALS* 



This paper on "Competency-^Based Vocational Administrator 
Education (CBVAE) Programs and Materials^" addresses three major 
quest ions t 

1. Why CBVAE? 

2. What CBVAE programs already exist? 

3. What CBVAE materials already exist? 

Before tackling the first question, by way of introduction 
let me say that the need for strong and competent adrninistrators 
of vocational education has long been recognized. The rapid 
expansion of vocational education programs and increased student 
enrollments have resulted in a need for increasing numbers of 
well trained administrators at both the secondary and post* 
secondary levels. Preservice and inservice administrators need 
to be competent in the complex and sometimes unique skills 
required to successfully manage vocational programs. 

The effective training of local administrators in most 
states has been hampered by at least four major problamsi 

1. the complex and unique skills required to successfully 
direct vocational programs 

2. tho limited knowledge of what competencies are currently 
needed by local administrators of vocational education 

3* the limited availability of high quality competency^baaed 
instructional materials for use in the preservice and 
inservice preparation of vocational administrators 

4. the limited training opportunities available for the pre- 
service and inservice preparation of secondary and post- 
secondary vocational administrators in most states 

The scope of this paper will be limited to the competency- 
based training programs and materials availability problems. 



^Adapted from Robert E. Morton^ "Competency-Based Administrator 
Education Programs and Materials,'- paper prepared for NAITTE 
and Industrial Education Division, American Vocational Associa- 
tion, Atlantic City, New Jersey, December 6, 1977. 
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Why Competency-Based yocational Administrator Education? 



Before addressing the status of competency-based education 
progreme for training local administrators^ it seems logical to 
review briefly why we should be considering the competency-based 
or performance-based approach to administrator aducation as 
opposed to the more traditional educational administration 
courses , workshops # seminars , etc . 

Let's for a moment consider the basic requirements of any 
successful progrMrt for preparing local administratorB of voca- 
tional education. In a 1972 report of a competency-based model 
graduate progrm in occupational education administration # Ramp 
and Anderson identified five basic requirements as follovrsi 

First , it must prepare graduates who can perform at a 
satisfactory level* Therefore^ the program must be 
designed to meet competency requirements rather than 
credit requirements. 

Second* the program content must be derived from those 
conrpetencies which have been identified as essential 
for satisfactory job performance by practicing occupa= 
tional education administrators. 

Third , the program must have fleKibility which will 
provide for the individual differences of those who 
enter the program. This flexibility must provide recog- 
nition of essential competencies developed prior to 
entering the program. Furthermore^^ a fleKible program 
should accommodate the varying rates at which people 
learn to perform a given task. 

Fourth y the program must provide for an intardlsciplin- 
ary approach; one that would cut across many disciplines 
and vocational areas. 

Fifth / the program must be designed to prepare adminis- 
trators to meet the state's certification standards. 

Given these administrator education program requirements ^ 
let us now consider the characteristics of any well developed 
competency-abased education prog am ^ regardless of the target 
audience or the subject matter involved. There are five essen- 
tial elements that serve to distinguish competency-based educa- 
tion programs from traditional or contemporary programs. These 
elements are: 

Competencies to be achieved are carefully identified, 
verified, and made public in advance. 

Criteria to be used in assessing achievement and the con- 
ditions under which achievement will be asseesed, are 
explicitly stated and made public in advance, 

Aesesament of competency takes the students' knowledge 
into account but depends upon actual performance as the 
primary source of evidence. 

Er|c 14 



Thm instructional program provides for the individual 
development and evaluation of each of the competencies 
specified* 

Students progress through the instructional program at 
their own rate by demonstrating the attainment of specie 
f ied competencies . 

In addition to the eBsential elements, one also cownonly 
finds several additional elements that might best be labeled 
"desirable characteristics" associated with most competency ^based 
programs « The desirable characteristics may include any or all 
of the following elements i 

Instruction is individualized to the maximum extent possible. 

Learning experiences are guided by immediate feedback. 

Emphasis is on meeting exit requirements. 

Instruction is individually paced rather than time-abased* 

Instruction is to a considerable extent field-centered. 

Instruction is often modularised and uses materials with 
both required and optional learning activities^^to achieve 
flexibility and provide for various learning styles. 

The prograin as a whole is carefully planned and systematic* 

If the obvious match between the essential elements and 
desirable characteristics of competency-based education programs 
and the requirements of administrator education programs as 
outlined by Emmp and Anderson isn't reason enough to answer "why 
competency^based education for administrators # " we might consider 
three additional points. First, competency-baEed teacher educa^ 
tion (or PBTE or CBrS) for teachers has met with great success in 
nearly all of the institutions in which it has been tried. The 
number of PBTE prograrns in both general education and vocational 
education is increasing rapidly each year according to data 
released in a recent AACTE report. If competency-abased education 
works so well for teachers, is there any reason to believe it 
won't work for administrators? 

Second, competency-based education is spreading like wild- 
fire at the secondary and post^-secondary levels of vocational 
education* Many schools and post^secondary institutions have 
either impleniented the competency^based approach or are in the 
process of doing so. Again, the target audience and the subject 
matter is different^ but the approach is the same and success 
seems to be the raeult. 
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Thirds wa should consider the success achieved by the 
competency-based atoinistrator education prograins that have 
already bean implemented* In Illinois^ two institutions coop- 
erated in the development of a model competency-abased program 
during 1971-72. Southern Illinois University at Carbondale has 
completed four years of successful operation and is now into 
its fifth year* Illinois State University began operating its 
competency-based administrator education program in 1973-74 and 
has continued it* During 1976-77^ Northern Illinois University 
initiated a similar competency-abased atoinistrator education pro- 
gram with emphasis on the training of women and minority persons 
for vocational administration. 

What Compatency-Based vocational Administrator Education Programs 
Already Exist ? 

In our Qomprehensive search to identify such programs^ we 
were able to identify only the three programs just mentioned-- 
namely. Southern Illinois University, Illinois State University, 
and Northern Illinois University. The selective bibliography 
which is Attachment C of this paper contains bibliographic cita-- 
tions of each of these three programs* 

The major features of these operating oompetancy--based 
administrator education programs are brleily outlined below. 

The Southern Illinois University at Carbondale Progryn * — This 
prograin, which is now in its fifth year of operation, is directed 
by Wayne RMip of the Department of Vocational Education Studies 
and James C* Parker of the Departaent of Education Leadership* 
In his Phase IV report of the project i Ramp concludes that the pro 
gram has met with such success that he hopes that the end of his 
project "will mark the beginning of a period where competency-- 
based programs become the standard route to positions of leader-- 
ship in occupational education," 

The basis for the program is the 159 competencies judged to 
comprise the occupational education administrator's role in the 
joint Ramp and Anderson study completed in 1972. Eight students 
were enrolled in the first program in 1973, forty-one students 
completed the progrmi between 1973 and 1976^ and more than two- 
thirds of these persons hold administrative positions. 

Students engage in at least three distinct types of learning 
activitiesi 

1. Each serves two hours per day for one academic year as a 
supervised intern in the school where he/she is employed. 

2. Each completes the course work required to meet Illinois 
certification standards , 

3. Each engages in enriclment activities such as weekend 
seminars, professional meetings, and serving on evalua- 
tion teOTis, 
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Affective and cognitive sample performance indicatorB have 
been vfritten for each of the 159 competencies to help in the 
aases^ent process « 

Each Intarnship experience Involves the cooperative efforts 
of a local administrator r an occupational education atoinistrator 
intern I and a supervising university professor. Daily supervision 
is provided by the cooperating administrator who also arranges for 
the intern's developinent of perforroanee proficiency in the agreed 
upon competencies. The university professor provides classroom 
instruction and coordination. Each intern is given a portfolio 
which outlines the perfontiancas and experiences to be obtained and 
provides space for the administrator and intern to record the 
experiences completed* Although some curriculum materials were 
developed during 197 4^ their nature or use in the progrMi is not 
clear. 

The Illinois State University at Normal Program . ^^This pro^ 
gram, which is now in its fourth year of operation, is directed 
by Charles Edwards and c. P. Harding of the Department of Educa- 
tional Administration^ with assistance from Franzie Loepp of the 
Industrial Technology Department. 

The basis for the program is the same 159 (157 according to 
report) competencies used by Southern Illinois University and 
identified by the joint Ramp and Anderson project. Seventeen stu- 
dents were enrolled in the program during its first year of opera- 
tion (1973-74), The authors of the 1974 report state that "all 
of those associated with the project seem to agree that ABC 
(Administration by Competency) at Illinois State University has 
been a success , " 

A unique aspect of this Illinois program is that 3 5 instruc- 
tional packages were developed to help deliver upon the identi- 
fied competencies. 

The program uses four alternative means for participants to 
demonstrate and/or obtain competency i 

1. One means is to test out by means of a pretest if a stu- 
dent feels he or she has the competency before entering 
the program. 

2. A method of obtaining needed competencies is to enroll 
in a class along with others who need the same compe^ 
tency, 

3. A second delivery system is to obtain the competency 
needed through internship, 

4. A third delivery system is that of individualized study. 

The advisor and the student choose the mode of delivery, and 
no one mode is considered more acceptable than the other. 

The Northern Illinois Uniyersity at DeKalb Program .--This 
program, which began in 1976*77^ is directed by Frelerick Frank 
and Conard Wiite, both of the Department of Educational Adminis- 
tration and Services. 

, 



The basis for the program was the same 159 cornpateneiea as 
identified earlier in the Ramp and Anderson project. Fifteen 
studante, all women and/or minorities # were enrolled in the "new 
opportunities in vocational education prograin." 

The three fundamental goals of the project weres 

1, to upgrade the professional skills of the participants 
in the areas of vocational education^ educational admin-- 
istration and supervision^ and subject matter speciali- 
sation 

2, to "open the eyes" of the participants in regard to the 
world of vocational education ^and administrative roles 

3, to develop a self-awareness and actualization toward 
future roles in a traditionally white middle class # male 
environment of the educational administrator 

Delivery strategies used In the new opportunities progrmTi 
included I graduate level courses at the university, on-site 
visitations and evaluation of area occupational education pro- 
grams^ field trips to meet and confer with practicing admlnis- 
tratora^ and participation in university and state sponsored pro^ 
feasional development workshops * 

The question of "why so few competency-based administrator 
education progrsuns I " might logically be asked at this point. In 
my opinion, there are two reasons for the small number. First, 
there has been only very limited dissemination of infonnation 
about how and why Qompetency-based aAninistrator education pro* 
grama can and should be established. We hope to start corracting 
this lack of information situation by conducting the national EPDA 
sponsored "Personnel Development for Local Administrators of Voca- 
tional Education" training program at The Center next month* The 
central theme of that national training program will be the 
competency-based approach to administrator praparation* The 
second, and perhaps the majorV reason that few competency-based 
administrator education programs have been established, is that 
there has been a dearth of needed, high quality, competency-based 
instructional materials* This situation, too, hopefully Is now 
in the process of being remedied. 

What Competency-Based Administration Materials Already Exist ? 

In 1975, as part of a USOE, Part C research project, we made 
an extensive search for competency-based curricular materials 
suitabia for administrator education. Our search proved almost 
futile, 'The only materials located were the 35 ABC Instructional 
Packages that cane out of the 1974 Illinois State University proj- 
ect previously mentioned. While helpful, they are not basically 
self-contained and do require a considerable number of tapes and 
other media not generally available. Fortunately, in the last 
year ot so, competency-based materials for vocational admlnistra- 
tors fr^ several USOE and state sponsored projects have begun to 
appear « 
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Before mentioniiig them, let me issue a word of caution to 
anyone who might b# quick to order whatever is available. As hap- 
pened with caraar education^ p^rforTOance^based teacher education, 
and other ©ducational efforts, saveral kinds of modules and other 
materials for administrators have bagun to appear* When reviewing 
inateriAls for consideration for purchase, I would urge that you 
evaluate the materials considering each of the eight areas listed 
on AttactOTent A, Administrator Training Material Criteria. Fur- 
ther, if you want to evaluate individual modules or instructional 
packages in depth, I recommend your use of AttachiTient B, Module 
Quality Review Checklist. The word "module" means many different 
things to different peoplei so one needs to carefully define or 
describe what one is talking about when referring to a competency^ 
based module. We at The Center have defined a module as a basically 
self-contained learning package which contains all of the learning 
rnaterial and activities essential to achieving a specified terminal 
performance objective. The module always contains cognitive infor- 
mation, practice and application activities, and feedback devices, 
and calls for demonstration of competency in an actual administra-- 
tive situation* 

With that type of definition in mind^ let's consider briefly 
what is currently available* More details and documentation of 
each of the sources to be mentioned are contained in Attachment C, 
Selective Bibliography of Competency-^Based Administrator Prograuns 
and Materials* 

Edwards, Harding, and Loepp, ABC Instructional Packages * 
There are 35 instructional packages' organized into the 
following five areas i general administration, program 
planning, personnel, public relations, and student services. 
While these materials do not meet the module definition 
offered earlier (in that they are not basically self- 
contained, nor do they require demonstration of competency 
in an actual situation) , they are useful guides for adminis'- 
trator educators who wish to begin the implementation of 
a competency-based program. 

Finch, Curtis et al * Competency-Based Administrator Edu - 
cation Materials . ~ This series of six modules has been 
developed and field tested especially for local administra- 
tors in Virginia, but should also be useful to adinin is trator 
educators in other states. They are basically self-contained, 
follow a tasted format similar to The Center's PBTE modules, 
and utilise a resource person to facilitate learning and 
assess performance of trainees toward achieving objectivas* 
A user's guide and the following six modules are available* 



Motivating Vocational Education Personnel to Their Opti- 
mum Growth Potential 

Implementing Competency-Based Instruction in Vocational 
Education 

Planning Vocational Education Programs for the Dis- 
advantaged and Handicapped 

Pormulating Goals and Objectives for Vocational Education 
Programs 




Organizing and Conducting Staff Davelopment Activities 
for Vocational Teachers 

Preparing Local Plans for Administering Vocational Educa- 
tion 

Meehan, Merrill* Developing Short- and Long-Banga Vocational 
Education Atoinist ' Fative P lans , According to the developer^ 
this is a self-instructional and self --contained module. It 
was pilot tested in a university graduate class* 

Norton, Robert E, et al * Competency-Based Vocational Educa = 
tion Administrator Module Series . These competency-based 
materials are organized in a modular form similar to The 
Center's PBTE modules. The modules are primarily self- 
contained learning packages that focus on one or more compe- 
tencies identified and verified nationally (Norton, 1977) as 
being important to local secondary and post-secondary admin- 
istrators of vocational education* A resource person is 
\ required to facilitate the learning process and to evaluate 
the performance of the administrator trainee as he/she demon-- 
strates the competency in an actual administrative situation. 
The materials have been field tested in three states (Ohio^ 
Tennessee^ and Utah) in a variety of situations including 
an extern program^ intern program^ graduate courses, and a 
special administrator inservice project, A user's guide and 
the following six modules are available i 

Organize and Work with a Local Vocational Education Advi- 
sory Council 
Supervise Vocational Education PersonneJ 
Appraise the Personnel Development Needs of Vocational 
Teachers 

Establish a Student Placement Service and Coordinate 

Pollow^up Studies 
Develop Local Plans for Vocational Education i Part I 
Develop Local Plans for Vocational Education i Part II 

Six other sets of related materials are briefly mentioned in 
Part B of the bibliography contained in Attaclment C* While none 
of these materials has been specifically designed for the training 
of local atoinistrators I they should be considered^ at least in 
the interim before more specific materials are available # by per- 
sons establishing or wishing to improve a coitipetency-based admin- 
istrator program. 

Finally^ The Center also expects to develop additional mate- 
rials in this area to further address the additional cMftpetencies 
identified and verified in our recent national study. We hope to 
complete this developinent and field testing effort through a coop* 
srative consortium of interested states* By working together, a 
comprehansive package of high guality materials for administrator 
training can and should be developed as quickly as poflsible. 
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Attaclmerit A 



ADMINISTRATOR TWINING MATERIAIS CRITERIA 

I* PUBLICATION DATA I 
Author 

Title of document 

Series 

Publisher 

Date and place of publication 

II* DESCRIPTION I 

Type of documant (module, book, article) 
Si^e and number of pages 
Duplication and appearance 
Price 

III. TOPICS OR COMPETENCIES COVEREDi 

Specific competencies 

Topics or subjects 

Depth and completeness of coverage 

IV, TARGET GROUP (S) I 

Trainer or trainee 
Level 

Goals of instruction 

V. BASIS OF COMPETENCY IDENTIFICATION i 

Research method 
Other procedures 

VI. DEVELOPMENT AND TESTING i 

Developers 
Testing procedures 
Revision procedures 

VII, INSTRUCTIONAL APPROACH i 

Degree of individualization 

Self-'Containment 

Structure of material 

Assessment procedures 

Role of resource parson/trainer 

VIII. SUPPORT IffiDIA AND f^TERIALS: 

Instructional media 

Additional instructional rnaterials 

Implementatton materials 

19 
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MODULf QUALITY RiVllW CHeCKLIST 



MODULI TlTUf : 
MODyLi NO.: 



RiVliWiD BY: 



1, N«w ttrminofdgy It dgflntd In ttit iritroduetidn or inforrnation ihtsts, 
Thf tirminoiogy lieontifWnt througheut. 

Th« intsfnal dtrmtlom sri sinf^iy and elMrly Ittttd, and gomplata. 
Tha parformanci csbjaetlVM ara stattd In otervabla tarm. 

Thf prowlurM dwribt tf)« ^ll^fii i^ttifibla te tfta laarntr in semplating tfia madula, 
Tha aeiMtiga slarlfy what ttia parfprnriaiici ii, hsw to do it, and why It ii naMtary, 
Tha languagi is tMy and Infaraitlng; not ma^nleaf or padintte. 
Tha langyaga is gaarad to th% I aval of an aviregi raadar In tha ^rgat audlancai 



Laarnlnfl ixpar wn^ 

1. UMrninga>c|iarjtnMarataqyan€adlo9i^lly, 

2. Uaarmtig axparlanM do not ovtrla^. 

3. Laarning axparitncis laad diraetly to oprnpataney in tha parf omnanei objaetim, 

4. All raqylrad raadingt eomrlbyta dlreetiy to attaining tha objaotlvai. 

5. All raciuirad aetivitiM gofitrlbuti diftstly to atulnlng tha oblastlvas. 

6. Whan an activity may ba difficult to impfafnant^ altarnata wayi of oofnplating tha aotlvlty ara imvldad. 

7. Optional laarning aetivitiai ara proyidad to giva dt^th, varlaty, and f laxlbijity to tha laarning aKparlanoai' 

8. A ranga of aetlvltiai it providad to st^ommodata itudantt of diffarant abilitlM, naadtf and Intraiti. 

9. A ringa of activitiM It provldad to allow for both Individual and group worN. 
10 



11. 



RoJa playing aetlvitiai i^luda rola dmrlptionf and situitlons to gulda anyofia playing a rola ouiiida 
hii/har own frama of rtfaranca. 

Tha laarning aotiviflta ara varM and tntaratting, widi a minimum of rapatltlon from ona laarning 
aicpaftan^ to anottiar. 



12, Faadback Is providad at tiia arid of ivary laarning aKparlMca, 



YiS 
VIS 
VIS 

Yis 

¥61 
YES 
Yfi 
YiS 



YiS 
YES 
YES 
YiS 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YiS 
YiS 

YES 

YES 
YES 



NO 
NO 
NO 
NO 
NO 
NO 
NO 
NO 



NO 
NO 
NO 
NO 
NO 
NO 
NO 
NO 
NO 

NO 

NO 
NO 



Inf j^Mijjgn Shaatt (Critaria In tha "Languaga" taotlon apply hara.) 

1 . Tha modula Is aalf-€ontalnad. If at ali ^mibla. 

2. f Information ahaati contain upao<jata and acmirata information. 

3. Infonnnation ihaats ara conorata and tangibia; not vagua ganaralltias or \'M of eritariai thay tall "how 
to do it." 

4. Infomnatlon ihM^ art rala^t to vmtlonal aduoatlon, with axamplai drawn from various larvloa 
araas of vocational adueation. 

5. Saiaetad pagM of outtida rmuroas ara uaad as anrkhmant and/or rainforoamant aotivitlai. 

8. Outilda rMourM ara not mora tfiin 1 0 yairs old (unlas thay ara of ax^ptlonal valuaK 

7, Raadlnga Unfonnatlon ihaao and outilda rafaranoM^ ara oompiata in dial thay provida tha 
with all fnforfiiation n a adad to oomj^fata dia modula. 



Oytiida rafaranaai ara itamiard anough that thay ihould ba raadlly avallabia to any modula uaar. 



YES 
YES 

YES 

YES 
YES 
YES 

YES 
YES 



NO 
NO 

NO 

NO 
NO 
NO 

NO 
NO 



SaH-aMclis, Modal Ammn, Oiaeklliti 

1. Salf basics ara dtought provoklne and raqyira applioation of infonffiatlofi^ not rota raiponaat. 

2. ^f-^M^ks eofT^rahaniiy^y riflaoi tha Information providad in tha laarning axparlanoa. 



YiS 
YtS 



NO 
NO 
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3. Mf^^Meks iri not db^iom: th«y reqyirt gn yndtfttsnding of the knav^i^gm important to achievtng 

4. Madil iniiMiri art providid to rtinforct IMrnlng and clarify cdncapts. 

5. ChiEkltatt and wwm«ni ferms are itit^ in obiarvabia. ptrformance tt^rmi. 
fl. ^fcitlfttt Inclydy §11 iha eritar ia fmcwmMr^ for m^Hiful parformsnce. 

7, <^i#eklitti isiyfllfy autM tha laarnaf 'i pro^tM toiMard tha objaetiva, 

8, ^a^liliitf era of rtatofit^i ItriftN ind somplinitv, vvtth no moft than 26 30 ittma, 

9, Aftar hallvfi to paar aviluition ira providad for thoia Itarntrs cannot arrange to work with paars. 

10, Each fitdbaek daviea ln€|ydaf a t tattd laval of pirformanct. 

1 1. f viluatfons provida for racycHng if tha lavtl of parformanca ii not met. 

Madia 

1. Tha tviadia it ai^lica&ia to all vocationil tarvict areai. 

2. Tbi mtdla Mlyitratis, eiarifiaii rtinfgrgat. or aji tends tha conc^ii introducad in tht moduli; it doain't 
simply ripMt tham. 

3. Tht madia il raaliitac, l a., tha teachar, itudants, and rtal fchooi settirig art beliavable. 

4. Tht iangth of tha madia is raaionabla (10 to 20 minutts). 

5. Tht madia ii Intaraiting viiualty /aurally. 

0. Thi madia it elaar viiually /aurally , 

7. If tha rnadla Inetydai an aT^amplary initryctor, tha instructor i 
a. rafatai iMaii wnth itudanti . 

h. yaai itwdant fatdback, 

Q, yaai madia or taaching aidt vvhara appropriata. 

d, praMhta information gaarad to tha naods of tha itudanti. 

9> taachat on tfia bafli of up-to-data Itarning theory, 

8. Tha madia li fraa from raeiai and sax bias, 

9. Tha madia la tivaly and aetion^riantad. 

10. Tha information li praaantad in a logical leqyanci. 

Owail 

1 . Tha modyla daMvari on tha oblaciivts. 

2. Tha modyla maati format i^ifications, 

3. Tht modyla is intarnally consiitant (objacti^as. sctivitiei. faadback devices, atc^ do not contradict 
aach othar, diraotly or indtractly) 

4. No laaffting axparian^ othtr than tha final learning aMperlanee requiras parformance In an actual 
lehooi lituatlon. 

Opportynlty it providad for practicing any parfarmanea \^hioh muit bm a^acuted in the real world. 

6. Tha final laarning axparianca raqyirai parfornnanca in in actyal schoot situation. 

7. Tha lairning axparianw are raalistigj i^a., thay do not raqyira an unriaionable amount of prior knowl^ 
adga or of tima on tht part of tht laarnar, 

8. ImplartHintation of tha modyla ll faasibla and practical; i.e., it dQ§% not require an unreaionable amount 
of tha raidyrea parson's tima. 

9. Laarning activitiai« information shaats, caia studies, ratoursai^etc. provide aquitable repreitntation 
of tha varloyt larvlca araai in voeafionai adyoation. 

10. An intfoAietdry Itatamant is providad v^ich motlvatat the student by e?<plBining the eompatancy 
Is naadad, not simply what the oompatenoy eonslsts of. 

11 . An introductorv statamanr is provided which places tha module in a irama of refarence with other 
moduiai in thaeatagofy, and with the br^d theory of vocational education. 

1 2. All n ac i fu ry or desirabla prariqyisita oompttf neies are listed. 



VIS NO 

YiS NO 

YiS NO 

Yii NO 

YIS NO 

YfS NO 

YiS NO 

Yii NO 

YES NO 



Yii NO 

Yii NO 

YiS NO 

YiS NO 

YiS NO 

YiS NO 

YiS NO 

YES NO 

YiS NO 

YiS NO 

YiS NO 

YiS NO 

YiS NO 

YiS NO 



YES NO 

YES NO 

Yii NO 

YiS NO 

Yii NO 

YiS NO 

YES NO 

Yii NO 

YiS NO 

VfS NO 

YES NO 

YiS NO 
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Attaciunent C 



SELECTIVE BIBLIOGRAPHY OF COWPETENCy-BASED 
ADMINISTRATOR PROGWlMS AND MATERIALS 



Part hi Materials and Programs Specifically Designed 
for Vocational Education Administrators 



Edwardm, Charles et al , Administ ration by Competencyi Final 
Report . Nonnal, ILi Illinois State University7 Department of 
Educational Administration, 1974, (ED 120 422 i CE 006 658) 

The report describes a model competency-based, graduate 
lev^al, administrator education project designed to produce 
career education leaders at all educational levels whose 
expertise is based on competencies earned rather than on 
hours spent in a classroom. The first chapter of the 
report identifies four means of securing competency (prior 
experience, internships, individualized study, and comple- 
mentary learning experiences) and fiv^e competency areas 
(general administration, prograin planning # personnel, pub-- 
lie relations^ and student services)* In addition^ it dis- 
cusses the instructional packages developed for each compe-- 
tency. Chapter 2 presents biographical information on the 
17 progrwi participants and the various staff members who 
took part in the project* Chapter 3 discusses objeetives, 
the internship in educational administration, and the 
independent study and individualized instruction options. 
Project conclusions are discussed in Chapter 4. Nearly 
two-thirds of the document consists of instructional mate- 
rials utilized in the programs Ramp Anderson items out- 
lining areas covered in the instructional packages (general 
administrative, program planning, personnel^ public rela- 
tions, and student services) and sample Administration by 
Competency (ABC) instructional packages covering these 
competency areas. Also appended are an Intern log form, 
internship checklist, and other program-related materials. 
(JR) Abstracted by ERIC. 

Edwards, Charles; C, P. Harding, and Franz ie Loepp , ABC—Instruc - 
tional Packages^ — A Model Competency-Based Program for the Prepara - 
tion of A^inistrators of Occupational Career Education ProgrOTis V 
Normal, IL? Illinois State University , Department of Educational 
Administration, 1974, 

This effort resulted in the development of 35 instructional 
packages designed to be used in the preparation of occupa- 
tional/career education administrators. Each of the packages 
contains a rationale, a competency statement, instructional 
objectivism a pre-assessment , a listing of possible learning 
activities^ and a proficiency test. The authors report that 
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the packages can be used individually in workshops, as inser- 
vice programs^ in classroom situations, or they may be used 
together in a program leading to a degree or adininistrative 
certification- Regardless of their use, the authors recom- 
mend constant evaluation, refinement, and revision to ensure 
they remain significant and relevant. 

Finch, Curtis R. et al , Competency-Based AdmlniBtrator Education 
Materials . Blacksburg, VAi Virginia Polytechnic Institute and 
State Univareity, Division of Vocational and Technical Education. 
1977. 

While this series of six modules is meant to be used for 
vocational administrator education^ it niay be of equal value 
as a basis for a graduate program for supervisors # The 
self-contained modules include information sheets, self- 
evaluation activities, simulation activities, and final 
competency assessment f oms . A user's guide is available. 
The titles of the modules arei 

Motivating Vocational Education Personnel to Their Opti- 
mum Growth Potential 

Implementing Competency-Based Instruction in Vocational 
Education 

Planning Vocational Education Programs for the Dis- 
advantaged and Handicapped 

Formulating Goals and Objectives for Vocational Educa-- 
tion Prograins 

Organigiiig and Conducting Staff Development Activities 

for Vocational Teachers 
Preparing Local Plans for Administering Vocational Educa-- 

tion 

Frank, Frederick P. and Conard L* White, New Opportunities in 
Vocational Education i Final Report , DeKalb^ iLt Northern 
Illinois Unxversity, Department of Educational Administration and 
Services^ 1977. 

The main objective of this program was to use and adapt to 
local conditions and to project participants' needs the South- 
ern Illinois University and Illinois State University devel- 
oped competency-based model graduate programs for preparing 
occupational education administratora . Fifteen fellow^s^ all 
women and/or black parsons^ were enrolled in the progrMi, 
The prograin which was conducted from July 1976 to June 1977 
had three major goalsi (1) to upgrade the professional 
skills of the participants in vocational education, educa- 
tional administration and supervision, and subject matter 
specialization; (2) to open the eyes of the participants in 
regard to the world of vocational education and the role of 
the administrator; (3) to develop self ^awareness and actuali- 
zation toward future roles in a traditionally white, middle 
class^ male environment of the educational administrator. 




Hmmhan, Merrill Devaloplng Short- and Long-Range Vocational 

Educatioii Administrative Plans / Pittsburgh, Fht Univeriity of 
Pittsburgh^ School of Education, Vocational Education Program, 
1977. 

According to the developer, this is a self ^instructional and 
eelf -contained module. The module contains an overview 
sheet/ an introduction^ pra^assassment , instruGtion , self 
evaluation, evaluation, feedbaek, and resources section. 

Norton, Robert E. et al . Compatency-Based Vocational Education 
Administrator Materiala . Columbus, OHi The Center for Voca- 
tlonal Education^ The Ohio State University ^ 1977. 

This is an initial series of six basically self-contained, 
competency-based instructional modules. They are designed 
for use by both preservice and inservice vocational admin- 
istrators, and may be equally useful to supervisors of voca- 
tional programs. Each module includes performanee objec-^ 
tivesir information sheets, learning activities, and feedback 
devices. The titles of the modules arei 

Organise and Work with a Local Vocational Education 

Advisory Council 
Supervise Vocational Education Personnel 
Appraise the Personnel Development Needs of Vocational 

Teachers 

Establish a Student Placement Service and Coordinate 

Follow-up Studies 
Develop Local Plans for Vocational Education i Part 1 
Develop Local Plans for vocational Education ? Part II 

Ramp^ Wayne S, and Edward Anderson. A Competency--Based Model 
Graduate Program in Occupational Education Admxnistrat3.ong A 
Cooperative Study . Normal and Carbondale, ILi Southern Illinois 
University/ Department of Occupational Education and Illinois 
State University, Department of Industrial Technology, 1972. 

This v/as a joint project between the two universities which 
was funded by the Illinois Board of Vocational Education and 
Rehabilitation, Division of Vocational-Technical Iducatlon, 
The major objective of the project was to develop a model 
competency^based graduate level program for occupational edu-- 
cation administrators in Illinois. It resulted in the design 
of such a progrMi based on the 158 competencies. 

Ramp, Wayne S. and James C. Parker. The Implementation of a Model 
Competency-Based Graduate ProgrMfi in Occup ationa l Education Admin -^ 
istrationi A Pilot Prograrti . Carbondaler ILi Southern Illinois 
Universityr Department of Occupational Education, 1973. (VT 100 966) 

This pilot project sought to implement a model progrMi by 
recruiting, training, obtaining certification for, and placing 
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eight occupational education administrators. In Septombor 
1972, partieipante were recruited to pursue a graduate level 
competency based program designed to accomplish theie objec- 
tives* Employed teachers were nominated by the superinten- 
dent of their reipective eehool districts and eight were 
selected and enrolled at Southern Illinois University at 
Carbondale. The university provided supervision of the 
internships^ seminars^ and classes. The internship embodied 
159 competencies that had been identified and validated in 
an earlier study , Participants received graduate credit for 
the work, carrying a full course load in the summer session. 
At the end of the training period all of the partieipants 
had earned certification and all became employed in laader- 
ship positions. (MU) Abstracted by ARM/AIM, 

Reuter, George et al . Occupational Education Leadership i A 
Performance^Based Approach t Final Reports Occupational Education 
Administration (ProgrMi Phase) . Carbondale, IL; Southern llli- 
noli University, Division of Vocational Technical Eduoation, 1974. 
(ED 102 318i CE 003 018) 

The document comprises a transportable performance-based 
model for preparing occupational education leaders/adminis^ 
tratora* Based on a graduate progrMi daveloped and imple- 
mented at Illinois State University at Normal and Southern 
Illinois University at Carbondale^ the model's taxonomy 
consists of several broad perfoinnance areas i (1) program plan-- 
ning and implementation! (2) staff recruitment i (3) peraonnel 
development and management; (4) prograjn operation; (5) pro- 
gram management; (6) managOTient of physical facilities^ sup* 
plies, and equiFment; and (7) public relations. Materials 
are organised into four sections. Section 1 is an introdua- 
tion to the model and sets forth the model's overall fraune* 
work and structure* Section 2 provides a brief discussion 
of some of the rationale, philosophy, and foundations that 
support the model, and a bibliography of resources. Section 
3 provides samples of activities for all 159 performances 
and selected instructional materials for each of the model 
27 performance clusters. The final section is an individual 
portfolio assessment system with directions for use. (MW) 
Abstracted by ERIC* 
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Part Bi Materials and Programs Apjjropriate for Some 

Vocational Administrator Education Situations 



American Institutes for Research in the Behavioral SciencaEi 
VQcational Education Curriculum Specialist (VECS) . Palo Alto, 
Ckt American Institutes for Research in the Behavioral Sciences, 
1976. (ED 132 376) 

Thia guide Introduces a set of ourriculum materials designed 
to train the potential vocational education curriculum 
speeialiat according to identified competencies in the con- 
ceptualiiation , design^ implementation , management, and 
evaluation of vocational-technical education curriculums* 
The materials consist of 22 modules; six introductory 
modules to bring students with minimal preparation in voca^ 
tional education to readiness for training in a core pro- 
gram; 15 core modules which constitute specialization units 
in curriculum development, implementation and evaluation; 
and one module that contains two seminars and a field experi 
ence unit. 

Brooks, Kent at al . Induatry Services Leadership Development 
Program . Misaisaippi State^ MBi Mississippi State University, 
College of Education, Research and Curriculum Unit for Voca- 
tional-Technical Education, 1976. 

This program consists of a aeries of 33 self-paced instruc-* 
tional modules designed specifically to improve the prepara- 
tion of state, area, and local leaders in planning and oper- 
ating induatry services programs. The modules are designed 
to cOTipl^ent the performance-based vocational-technical 
teacher education (PBTE) modules produced by The Center for 
Vocational Education at The Ohio State University. A format 
very similar to the PBTE modules is used for the 33 modules 
clustered into 13 areas such as Establiahing Contacts and 
Relationships, Training Instructors for Industry Services, 
and Monitoring Training Programs. 

California State University, Fresno, Individualized Competency 
Based Confflion Core Curriculum of Vocational Education > Fresno, CA 
California State University/ 1976, ~ 

This modular curriculum is intended for use in the prepara- 
tion of vocational educators in all service areas. The 2 9 
modules in the series are organized into seven categories: 

I Introductioh to Vocational Education 

II Cooperative Relations 

III Vocational Students 

IV Administration of Vocational Education 

V Curriculum Design for Vocational Education 

VI Stages and Structure in Curriculum Developnent 

VII Evaluation and Research 



The Centor for Vocationai liiducation, Thu Ohio State University, 
Proftiasionai TeQchGr Kducation M odule Series. Athens^ GAi Ameri" 
can AsiOQiation ^or Vocational instruct ionaT Materials (AAVIM) , 
1977 . 

This Is a scries of 100 perf ormanCG^basod teachor Gducation 
(PBTE) learning packages focusing upon specific professional 
compotencies of vocational taachars. The competencies upon 
v%*hich these modules are based were identified through 
research as being Important to successful vocational teaching 
at both the secondary and post^secdndary levels* The modules 
are suitable tor the preparation of preservice and inservice 
teachers in all occupational areas. 

Organized into ten instructional categories, totaling approxi- 
mately 4200 pages, the modules are basically self-contained, 
and each one provides learning experiences that integrate 
theory and application. Each module culminates with 
criterion-referenced assessment of the teacher's perform 
mance, A student guide, resource person's guide, and an 
implementation guide are available. 

While these modules are specifically designed for teachers 
there are 11 modules in Category A--Program Planning^ Develop- 
ment * and Evaluation and 10 modulei in Category G^^School-- 
Community Relations which are also appropriate for some 
administrators , 

Phelps, Allen. Competency^Based Inservice Education for 
Secondary School Perionnel Serving Special Needs Student s^n 
Vocational Educa tion. Urbana, ILi University of Illinois, 
Department of Vocational and Technical Education^ 1976- 401 pp. 
(ED 133 436) 

This is a report on the evaluation of a series of seven 
competency-abased inservice modules designed for use by cur- 
rently employed vocational and special educators. The 
modules focus on instructional development and on coordina- 
tion of services and programing for special needs students 
in secondary programs. A description of each of the modules 
is included. 

Washington State University, College of Education. Curriculum 
for a Graduate Program to Prepare yQcatlonal Education C u rriculum 
Specialiiti (VECST T Pullman /WAi Washington State University, 
college of Education, 1976. (ED 133 563) 

This is a series of eight instructional modules that form 
a graduate curriculum to prepare specialists in vocational 
education curriculum developnant. The module titles ares 
Introductory Module, Developing Curriculum, Needs Assessment, 
Curriculum Change, Organizing Instructional Strategies, Pre^ 
paring Instructional Materials, Preparing Curriculum Evalua- 
tion, and Prompting Professional Growth and Staff Development. 
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An Installation Guide is available to provide direction for 
utilizing the modules (155 pp.)- It also contains a listing 
of the competencies and performance objectives for each of 
the modules. The modules are available for review on ERIC 
microf iche * 
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Part Ci Mattjrials and PrcKirams Known to be in ProcirQsa 



Colorado State University. Praf esai onal DevelQi)^^ for Voca- 
tional Administrators , Fort Collins, COi Detjartment of Voca- 
tional Education, Colorado State University, 1977, 

To date seven modules have been developed and tentative 
plans call for developing six more. The iiaterials are to be 
turned over to the State Department for dissemination. The 
seven titles now in process includei 

1, Elements of Motivation 

2, Human Relations 

3, Classroom Observation and Supervision 

4, Curriculum Management---A Systems Approach 

5, Communication Systems and Techniques 

6* Professional Staff Management and Development 

7* Leadership Styles and Development 

Each module also has a videotape and slide/tape package 
which supplements it. 

Funderburk, Kay and Billy Pope, Improving Vocational Adminis - 
tration , Richardson, TX: Region 10 ^ Education Service Center, 
September 1977-February 1979. 

This project is designed to improve preservice and inservtce 
progrcms for the preparation of vocational administrators in 
Texas « Among other objectives the project willi (1) iden- 
tify the needs of vocational administrators, (2) develop 
inservice materials in modular form to meet these needs, and 
(3) develop a training package to increase the managraient 
skills of vocational administrators* 
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LMrning EKporianctt II 



OVERVIEW 




Activity 



I AttMiy m 




Given information on tho latest administrator 
research findings, identify the implications and 
applications of these findings to the development 
of CDAE programs* 



You will be listening to a large-group presentation 
concerning The Center's identification and review 
of research studies relatiug to the preparation of 
vocational administrators . 



You may wish to read the information sheets Baker, 
The State of the Art of Research in CBAE, pp. 33- 
42. 



You will be listening to a large-group presentation 
concerning The Center's administrator competency 
identification and verification research study, and 
participating in a question-and^answer session fol- 
lowing the presentation. 



OfiiNifUil 
Antivily 



You may wish to read pp^ 1*26 of the report titled 
The Identification and National Verification of 

# Competencies Important to Seaondary and Post - 
Secondary Administrators of Vocational" Education ^ 



cont Inumd 
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OVERVrSW vont inuBci 





Vou will be reviewing some of the available admin- 
istrator competency identification studies. 



YOU will be discussing the impllcationa and appli* 
cations of theso research studies to the develops 
ment of CBAE progrants with the other members of 
your group and your resource person* 



You will be listening to a larger-group presentation 
in which the development of your CBAE plan of 
action will be introduced and explained, and par-- 
ticipating in a question^and-^nswer session follow-^ 
ing the presentation , 
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Join th© other workshop participants for a presenta- 
tion in whioh a rasourc© person will discuss The 
Ctntsr's identifieation and review of research 
studies on the role, funotions, and competencies of 
local administrators of vocational education « An 
annotated bibliography of relevant research studies^ 
and a list o£ all identifiable vocational adminis- 
trator studies, will be distributed. 




. For a general overview of the state-of *tha-art of 

r Opttonal ^ research in CBAE, including a discussion of the 
I ActMty m limited number of CBAE programs and systems available 
\^ and the need for "empirical" rather than "intuitive" 

^ identification of the competencies needed by adminis- 

trators, you may wish to read the following informa* 
tion sheets 



THi STATI OF THi ART OF RI8IARCH IN COMPiTiNCy*iASED 
ADMINISTRATOR IDUCATION« 



The "state of the art" in CBiiE could be beat described as 
the goodf the bad, and the ugly# Your attention will be needed 
to discern which from what, when^ 



The Good 

Current practices in CBAl are founded u^n sound processes. 
Systematic sampling processes have been used to identify specific 
functions common to many administrative roles* in one or more 
Instances, the research has been eKtended to include follow-up 
surveys and investigations Into the functional competencies of 
the administrators after they have been employed for a period of 
years (Reuter, 1974) • 

The usual approach In developing competency-based adminis- 
trator education has been to survey current adminlitrators as to 
their roles in vocational atolnistration^ A list is then gen- 
erated of potential competencies based upon this survey of activ- 
ities undertaken by practitioners* These lists are reviewed by 
juries containing a^lnlstrators, researchers, teacher educators, 
and other appropriate people. The lists are then edited. 



*Adapted from G. E. Baker, ••The State of the Art of Research in 
Competency ^Based Administrator Education," paper presented to 
the Joint General Session, NAITTE and T & I Division, Itoierlcan 
Vdcational AssoQlation, Atlantic City, New Jersey, Deoember 6, 197 7 • 
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reviawad, condansad, and Gategorized into large groupings of 
QompatanQy alemants. Specific lessons or learning materials are 
then daveloped for each of these identified cotnpetancies within 
the broad groupings » 

Thus I the content of the systems developed to date are data 
based. They are the essence of the current functions and prac- 
tloas In the field. The training materials developed In the 
projects work very wbXI, and have shown this consistently. The 
matarials provide two vital functions in training in that they do 
Identify the aompetaneiee^ and they do provide a system for con- 
sistently developing the naedad competencies. 

Another strong feature of the research and development imple^ 
mented to data is that it is not hastily conceived i It Is not 
reoent and it is not without adequate basis for judgment, inter- 
est and formal investigation In the field dates back prior to 
1970 and the eompeteneies identified are neither new nor poorly 
dona (Brlksan, 1977| and Cotrell^ Set II, 1972). The delivery 
systmis for the educational process are modeled primarily in one 
pattern. That pattern has been proven, tasted, and improved over 
the last several years to become a very functional process 
(Cotrell, 1972) . 



The Bad 

There are four elOTiants in the "BAD** section. The first 
elment in this section discusses that phase of the scientific 
method Goncerned with the selection of a best altarnativa and 
tasting it against some factor. This implies a range of choices 
with the most likely choice being tested. The Implication could 
be that the best CBAE method is taken as the alternative and 
tested against the current practice* 

The second element in this section relates to problems asso- 
ciated with developing valid compatencles^ Problams do not 
relate to the research efforts, but do relate to the wide range 
in characteristics of admlniitrators. Literally^ It is difficult 
to derive valid competenolee from dubious sources. 

The third addresses the difficulty in using normative data* 
Since normative data is based upon processes oecurring in the 
present, it poses problems when it becomes the basis for compe- 
tencies to b^ used in the future. 

The final element is conGerned with inconsistent management 
infoCTiation praQtices. All of the CBAE systems to date must not 
only show their clients how to use the information, but how to 
derive it* A viable proaess to derive this information would 
advance CBAE programs. 
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Altes'natives are Limited 



An ERIC search was done lata in the sumner of 1977 using a 
matrix of seven descriptors and involving slightly more than 
7iOOO potential ''hits*'' It yielded only two entries in the field 
of oompetency-^based acUnlnistrator eduoation. Both of these list^ 
ings were from the state of Illinois and both were a part of a 
single program in which each of several phases were guided by 
different researchers (Reuter# 1974), The most visible efforts 
are in the states of Illinois (Reuter) , Minnesota (Eriksen) , 
Ohio (Norton, 1977), and Virginia (Finch, 1977), To date, the 
three viable, visible syst^s with training materials are Ohio, 
Virginia, and Illinois, 

The nuntber of alternatives from which to choose is a bit 
smaller than overwhelming, Yet there la another factor « The 
selection of an alternative implies a choice from among items 
differing from one another. This is not actually so for two 
reasons. 

Most of the CBAE materials in any state are based upon the 
methodology and processes established in the PBTE project at 
The Ohio State University (Cotrell, Set II, 1972), It is a sound 
system and those systems modeled upon it are functioning effeo- 
tively. However, this means that the "state-of-the-art" in CBm; 
is derived from one style and one methodology i choice between 
items of great distinction is precluded. 

Further, it would be difficult to judge the value of the 
best CB^ system against the traditional system simply because 
there is no traditional systwn. In fact, the first phase of all 
the CBAl projeots involves the identification of functions and 
systms to edueate for the function. The functions have been 
easier to identify than the educational system. However, there 
are problems related to the validity of the functions identified. 

Role and Function Validity 

The identif loation of functions of vocational administrators 
is essential to the education of ateinistrators no matter what 
the process^ This is diffloult in practice for ieveral reasons. 
Included are the range in siie of local schools, varianoe in the 
type of administrative office responsible for the vocational pro-* 
gram, personal qualifications of the a^inlstrators and the 
attitudes of the administrators. 

Obviously, if the functions are not valid, neither the 
derived oompeteneiee nor the educational content is valid, Mimer- 
ous studies have investigated the role of adminigtrators (Bayne, 
19721 Cooper, 1974| Finch, 1977; Harrington, 1973i Meyer, 1971| 
Miller, 1972| Norton, 1977| Reuter, 1974| Thomas, 1977). The 
remarks here are not directed at these studies, but rather of 
what subjects were studied, 
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Validity darived by normative proaassas from praatitioners 
is keyed upon threa assumptions i (1) that consistent procassas 
roay be identifiedi (2) that the individual respondent has mat 
some valid standard of oertif ioation or performance i and (3) that 
the competencies identified now are applicable for the future 
time when the CBAl product assumes a role and for future evolu- 
tion in the field. 

Identification * ""Studies have bean consistent in identifying 
specific functions of vocational administrators (Loudermilki 1973 ; 
Norton, 1977| Eriksen, 1977). Techniques have been used to iden- 
tify needed roles and comparisons were made between needed and 
perceived roles (Meyer, Loudemilk, Bayne) • These studies uti- 
lised acceptable methods and produced consistant results. Hew- 
ever, the data were generated by asking people for opinions » The 
competencies were found by asking people about their functions 
and tempering the responses with judgments by others. Thus, the 
process Is founded upon data generated by perceptions and judg- 
ment» Both are intuitive rather than emplrlaal systmis. For 
those who would totally support the intuitive processes, there 
are yet memberships available In the flat Earth Society. 

The intuitive processes are not rejected, but thay do have 
limitations. There Is probably no batter method— at the present. 
Perhaps this Is an area in which the "stata-of-tha-art*' could be 
miplrlcally advanced . 

Standards and Certification . — The identification of compa- 
tencles Is based upon the responses of current practitioners with 
the assumption that the practitioner holding the position is com- 
petent. This may not be so. The practice of aartifying voca- 
tleUil administrators from nonvocatlonal fields is less than rare 
(Burkett, 1976). In such cases, the individual may be neither 
prepared nor amenable to the concept of vocational education. 
Poor regard for vocational education Is neither new nor uncommon 
for educators (Schaefer, 1962| Rice, 1967; Baker et al ., 1975| 
Lea, 1976 I Albright, 1976). In fact, the very standards for 
certification in vocational education atolnlstration are sat by 
the general field (Burkett, 1977). Grandfather clausing and adu- 
catlonal bureaucracy display Inert lal qualities. Thus, the field 
of vocational, education is not able to Impose compliance upon a 
group that Is in control of the day-to-day operation of vocational 
education* 

The lack of consistent certification standards is further 
diffused by two other factors. The first Is confusion by admin- 
istrators as to specific roles, while there is general agreamant 
on broad functions that should be done, there seems to be some 
difference between ^'should be" and "performed" factors (Irlksen) • 
The second factor is the scramble for funds and the efforts to 
"nilk" vOQatlonal programs for general monies. These practices 
msm eeldm obvious, but the practice would seem coimoon when 
Burkett (1977) observed that powerful educlLtlonal organizations 
seek to change laws to legally divert vocational funds to ganaral 
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programs. This emphasis on funding could influence both the con*- 
cept of "should be" and ••performed" competencies. 

Another factor relating to the interpretation of the role of 
thm administrator is the constant flux of legislative action. 
Hew laws, amendmentSf attempts at legislating the end of social 
illSi and so on, all tend to modify the function of the adminis* 
trator* Unqualified sampling may be inadequate to identify par-- 
formance dlments^ Unfortunately, no truly empirical process is 
operational that can Identify better programs, competent people, 
or specific functions, much less those functions conmion to the 
range of titles* roles, functions, perceptions, and personnel. 
Thus, current sampling processes may not be truly ''data baaed," 
although Norton's processes seem the most advanced. 

There are many fine and competent individuals who are in 
administrative positions, including very competent people from 
nonvoeational fields* The point is, however, that as a whole, 
there may be discrepancies in what should be done and what is 
done and that there is no viable process with which either admin* 
istrators who manage superior programs or superior programs can 
be identified. It is not specifically known what characteristics 
and procasiei are vital* It may not even be possible to do this, 

rlexibility for the Future , — Like all normative (survey) 
data, the competencies identified to date are baaed upon average 
practice. Without the qualities of ••good"' or "advanced" compe- 
tence, the data may also be limited to current averages rather 
than advanced processes more capable of future evolution* 

Thus, the state of the art is not advanced in terms of the 
ability to accurately define administrative roles or to describe 
the ideal administrators in terms of knowledge, attitude, or 
organiiational abilities. Research is needed as to the actual 
functions, desirable attitudes, specific educational needs, and 
diagnostic processes used to determine these in all of the accept- 
able dOTiains of learning. This must then be correlated to those 
processes that sustain evolutionary development and jpredictive 
or anticipatory management* 

Information Systems 

Operational competence, in terms of being accountable, is in 
part dependent upon certain types of information with which to 
make decisions. Decisions relative to the increase, decrease^ or 
retention of training programs are dependent u^n labor markets, 
employment trends, and other such factors. 

Information systems concerning these data are iK^re often 
less than adequate (Lee, 1976)* Most states do not have systems 
to provide local schools with such data forcing them to rely upon 
their own resources. In actual practice , the local agency may 
ignore or falsify such data needs, placing the administration in 
a position of o^rating without information, 
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ht presant, an Initial phase of each CBhE program is aon<- 
aern#d with the aQquisition of this information, thus making 
acaountabllity more of a theory than a competency « 

Thm implementation of management information systems would 
provide a better data base both for administration praotioes and 
for developing administrative aompetenoies « The base for estab- 
lishing information systems is emerging. Several states^ notably 
Missouri, Illinois, and Oklahoma, are developing progruis for 
infomation vital to program evaluationp.. initial applioationa^ 
long range planning and other factors* 

The implementation of standards i CBM programs, and account- 
ability are in part dependent u^n information systems. While all 
CBAB systms inoorporate the acquisition of such information, the 
educational process would be more efficient by utilizing this 
data than by deriving it. 



Discussion 

The intuitive processes fom the first phase of investiga-- 
tions# Theories are but intuitive efforts formalized into appar- 
ently workable situations. When proven, they become seientific 
law. 

We se^ to be at the working theory stage with CBAE* To 
advance beyond this level, several thrusts will be needed. First, 
criteria should be identified to form the transition from intui- 
tive identification to proven competence , 

Another thrust should be toward the development of superior 
systems. How, it is not known if another system works better-^ 
there doesn't saem to be another system* This does not imply 
lack of quality in today's CBAEi it does state a lack of alterna- 
tives* To develop alternatives, particularly ones of equal or 
better substance, will require effort and funding of ooneiderable 
magnitude* To oompare and test them will require even more 
efforts* This Implies a need for synthesis, adoption, adaptation # 
and aoherence in the field on a national scale. Marginally 
funded, individual projects of very similar nature do not extend 
the state of the art. They only repeat it* 

Part of this situation is due to the funding practices conunon 
to the field* Generally, money is allocated to individual states 
and it must be spent regardless of specific needs or potential* 
Or I in other situations, proposals are invited by an institution 
and one or two are selected* This puts the states in the position 
of working without conttnunioations between themselves, or in the 
situation of inadequately funding replicas of something done by 
another major institution* 

The field needs some variety. However, before the genera- 
tion of endless varieties is undertaken^ two or more, but 



□ertainly not a large numberi of varieties must be identified and 
Qomparad. SpaGifia data as to "in" or "pre" servioe factors, 
8p#eific adminigtrativa rolas and functions, and othar related 
factors must ba identified. 

To this and, the field must develop good programs and make 
tham known* Functional and tested programs are needed* Communis 
cations and choice are essential to achieve these ends. Funds 
formally sohadulad for "rasaarch" in each state could be used to 
purchase adueational materials developed in other states* The 
purchasing states could use these materials and functions as 
testing stations* Testing and experimentation in different types 
of programs and diagnostic applications, avaluabion, and the 
training procass themselvas could provide the field with a maana 
of rapid and coherent advanoement. Literally, axperimenting pro- 
vides the best way of using the material, providing communications 
and coordination are provided* Endless davalopmental projects 
initiated by state and federal bodies must hava the vital facet 
of coordination in order to advance the state of the art affi^ 
clently . 

Good research should establish data basest and these should 
idantify the problems for further study* Further, good research 
should open new avenues of investigation about other alternatlvas* 

What has been done so far fulfills all the requirements of 
good research. It has bean wall dona and done in a scholarly and 
systematic manner « it has posed solutions to problems and has 
advanced the field* It has Identified new avenues of investiga- 
tion* To data, the state of the art of CBAE by any standards is 
good, Howavar, to date there ain't much of it* 



The Ugly 

The opening paragraph of this paper promised a review con* 
sisting of the good, the bad, and the ugly. The good and the bad 
have been given. The "ugly** is the author of this material* For 
an exorbitant fae the author will provlda a personal photograph 
which may be used to frighten small children or sweat little old 
ladies* At no extra charge, a bibliography is included with this 
paper* It is not exhaustive, but it is a place to start* 
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Attend tha larga-^group prasantation in whioh a 
reaouraa parson will dascriba tha mathodology and 
QUtQOinas of The Centar's rasaarch to identify and 
nationally varify tha oonpatanolas eonsidarad impor- 
tant to looal administrators of voeational eduoation. 



For a suaunary of Tha Cantar's administrator aompa- 
tanoy idantif ioation and varifiaation study, you may 
wiah to raad pp, 1-26 of tha raport Tha idantif ieation 
and Mational Varif iGation of Cqropatanoias important W 
Saoondary and Post'Saoondary Aanlnistrators of Vooa- 
tional Iduqation I Copias of this doa\uaant will ba 
distributad by a workshop rasourca parson* 



Join your assignad small group and^ working aithar 
individually or with othars in your group # axamina 
tha administrator oMtipatancy idantif ication studias 
providad to you by your rasouroa parson. Your raviaw 
should foous on idantifying tha djAplioations and 
applioations of thasa rasaaroh studias to tha daval- 
opmaiit of CB^ programs. Thus, as you aKwiina tha 
studias, you should oonsidar tha following oharao- 
taristies of a wall-davalopad oompatanoy-basad 
program % 

• Compatanoias to ba aehiavad are carafully idan- 
tif iad^ varifiad, and mada public in advance, 

• Critaria to ba used in assassing achiavmiant and 
tha conditions undar which achiavamant will be 
assassad, ara aKplicitly stated and made public 
in advance* 

• Assassmant of compatancy takes tha studant's 
knowladga into account but dapands upon actual 
parformance as tha primary source of evidence* 

• Tha instructional program providas for tha 
individual davalopmant and evaluation of aach 
of tha competanclas specif ied* 

• Studants prograss through tha instructional 
progrMi at thair omi rata by damonstrating tha 
attainmant of specif iad compatanciasp 
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Sone questions you should addrtss as you rsviav thm 
eompatenay idantlf ieatlon studies ar€-»- 

• Do w#ll rssaarehsd and varlflad lists of oompa^ 
tanolas Important to looal administrators of 
vocrational aduoatlon #xlst? 

• Are tha aorapatanolas rank ordarad? What do the 
priority cmj^tanclas sam to ba? 

• Do aAnlnistrators naad training on all of the 
Important oompatenolas idsntlfiad? 

• Ara tha ompatanolas oatagorlsad into prasar-* 
viaa# Insarvioa, and survival skills for admin* 
istrators? Should thay ba? If so, how oan this 
bast ba dona for a spaoiflc CBAE prograin? 

• Doas a basis for oaapatanoy assassmant axlst 
(i*a«, ara spaoifio orltaria for assasslng 
achlavmant listed)? 

• If not, what ara tha implications for the deval- 
opmant of a CBAl program? 

9 What typas of Instructional matarials would ba 
neadad to dallver on tha compatandias idantlfiad? 

• How much training would ba naadad to prapara an 
aaninistrator in thasa skills? 

• What types of training ara naadad? 



Whan you have complatad your raviaw of tha compataney 
idantifioation studies, meat with tha othar m^nbars 
of your group and with your rasource parson to dis- 
ouss tha implications and applications of thasa 
studies to the davalopmant of CBAl progruns in terms 
of tha questions listed and tha key characteristias 
of CBE programs* 
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Join the othdr workshop participants for a larga- 
froup pratmtatlon in whiah tha davalopnent of your 
CBAE plan of motion will be explained. TiMm has baen 
allottad for you to raise any questions you may hmvm 
oonesrning the type of plan to hm developad and your 
specif io responsibilities in developing the plans, 
and to bring up any other ooneerns or issues arising 
from the workshop aotivltles thus far. 



L«aming Expsriancs III 



OVERVIEW 




Activity 



AQtivify 




^^^^^^^^ 



^Activity ^ 



Given presentations on alternative delivery strate^ 
gias available for implementing CBAE# identify the, 
key features of three major approaches and their 
implications for improving administrator training 
in your state. 



YOU will be listening to a large-group presentation 
concerning The Center's description of alternative 
delivery strategies for preparing local administra^ 
tors of vocational education , 



You will be reviewing the Major Delivery Strategies 
Matrix^ pp* 53^55, 



You will be listening to a large-group presentation 
concerning compe tency^basod administrator education 
at Southern I llinois University • 



You may wish to read the information sheets Ramp 
Optional Parker, Competency^Based Administrator Educa*- 

Activity JP tion at Southern I llinois University , pp • 57^66. 



con t in u md 
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OVERVIEW continumd 






/^Optional ^ 
1 Aettvity M 




You will be listening to a large-group presentation 
concerning CBAE at Illinois State University. 



You will be participating in small-group discus- 
sions of CBAE programs in Illinois , and identifying 
the key features of CBAE programs on a matrix* 



You will be listening to a large-group presentation 
concerning the extern program as a means of deliv- 
ering CBAE, 



You may wish to read the information sheets Miller, 
The Extern Program as a Means of Delivering CBAE# 
pp. 68-78. 



You will be listening to a large-group presentation 
concerning the extern program in Oregon. 



You will be listening to a large-group presentation 
concerning the extern program as a vehicle for CBAE 
from a state department perspective. 



con t i nued 
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OVERVIEW cont inued 





i 



Qiiiioniil 
Activity 





You will be participating in smalls-group discus^ 
eions of the eKtern program as a strategy for 
improving administrator preparation^ and identify- 
ing the key features of such prograins on a matriK, 



You will be listening to a large-group presentation 
concerning the internship program as a means of 
delivering CBAE. 



You may wish to read the information sheet* 

fMcMahon, The Internship Program as a Means of 
Delivering CBAE, pp, 80^89* 



You will be listening to a large-group presentation 
concerning the Ohio intern leadership development 
program. 



You will be listening to a large--group presentation 
concerning the internship program in Oregon. 



You will be participating in small^group discus-* 
sions of the internship as a strategy for improv- 
ing administrator preparationi and identifying the 
key features of such programs on a matrix* 



con t i nued 
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OVERyiBW Qontinued 




Vou will be evaluating your competency in identify 
ing (1) the key features of three strategies for 
implementing CBAE# and (2) their implicationa for 
improving administrator training in your state by 
eomparing your completed matrix with that of a 
resouroe person^ and through your small-group dis- 
cussions with peers^ resource persons, and consul- 
tants « 



Join thm 0th#f workshop participants for a large- 
groiip prascntation in whiah The Center -s ideiitifica- 
tion and daseription of available alternative 
delivery atrategies for aAninistrator training will 
be revieiMd and explain^* 
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Below is a matriK on which, throughout the remainder 
of the day's activities, you are to identify the key 
faaturas of the three most promising delivery strate- 
gies available for implementing a competency-based 
approach to administrator preparation* The small- 
group discussion following the presentations concern** 
ing these three major strategies will focus, in part^ 
on the identification of these key features. Review 
the matrix at this time* 



MAJOR DILIVIRY CTRATIQliS MATRIX 



Directiona l For each key characteristic listed in the left-hand 
column, mark the strategies columns as follows^ if the item is 
an inherent feature of the strategy, plmce a i^) in the appropri* 
ate space* If you are in doubt about a particular itMi, place a 
question mark in that space to indicate the need for further dis-^ 
cussion and exploration* In the space allotted for "comments," 
you may wish to make note of significant findings arising from 
your small-group discussions (e*g,, that a characteristic not 
usually associated with a particular strategy is part of a speci- 
fic program under discussion)* Blank spaces have been left for 
you to add any other key characteristics you may identify for 
one or more of the major strategies listed* 



Key Charmcterlscles 


Extern 


Intern 


CBAE 


Comments 


Full-time paid position 










Part-time Itarning pro- 
gram; trainee eontinues 
preaent j©b 










Dn*the*job supervlgor 










SupervlsQry visits by 
program staff; no formal 
on-site supervisor 










Fleld^based (off campus) 
weikend sCTlnars 










Begins with 1-3 week 
ausiDer workshop 












Key Cl^taQterlsclcs 


intern 


Intern 


CBAE 


Comments 


Trainss plaetd In 
another school 










Tralnea acays In same 
school 










Qompetencias are iden^ 
tifledj verified, and 
made public in advance 










Focus on devaloplng 
Individual and group 
objectives 










Criteria co assess 
achievemtnt are identi- 
fied and made public In 
advance 










Trainee's actual perfor- 
mance is basis for com- 
petency assessment 










Extended « planned field 
experience 










Trainees progress at own 
rate 










Imediate fe^back 










Program is tlme^based 










^nsc&uctiQn nisy 

nodularlied 










Inservice program 
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Kmy Characteristics 




Intern 


CBAE 


Conments 


Preservtce program 










Sponsoring sdhool cooi^ 
mltmcnc to move trainee 
Inco leadership role 
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Attend tho larcio-qroup prcsontiii t ion in which consiil- 
lantB from Sou ther 1 1 1 Inoi h tin ivurH ity wl 1 1 c?xplii i n 
nnd describe the competoncy-biistKi (jradiuiie prnqr*im 
in ocaupa tioniil cducnt lon cidmtniHtratlon at SI IN 

havo^ nrvi hcj proparpci fa rfiist? thuBo diirliui ihv 
Bma 1 1 -qroup U 1 Rrua« inn To 1 1 nwi luj f hc^ \\ox\ prnRi^fit a- 
t ion . 



Y Activity S 



The previous prosontntion by Waynr Rnmp and James 
Optional Parker was drawn from the following information 

sheot, also developed by Dra* Ramp und Parker. To 
review the content of the preBentation , you may wish 
to read the following information sheet: 



OOMKTeNCy -BASED ADMINISTRATOR EDUCATION 
AT SOl/TMiRN ILLINOIS UNIVeRMTV 



Background and Overview 



The expansion and broadening of vocational education in the 
public schools accompanied by a national concern for career edu^ 
cation at all levels of the educational system has created a 
need for professional personnel to manage and direct viable occu^ 
patlonal education programs. Along with increased emphasis upon 
world of work education for all students has come a realisation 
that school administrators in general have not been equipped by 
their programs of academic preparation to deal with the myriad 
problems that attend sound vocational program planning and imple^ 
mentation, 

rn Illinois^ the school administrator's situation in regard 
to vocational education has come into the spotlight because respon- 
sibility for decisions regarding local vocational and/or career 
education prograuns has been shifted from the state level and 
placed squarely on the local school district. In past years, 
school administrators had merely to follow the requirements pro- 
mulgated by the designated state vocational education official 
and the local prograin would be approved to receive state and fed^ 
era! funds. In recent years, each school district has been required 
to develop an appropriate local plan for vocational education in 
grades K-12. This plan is either approved or disapproved In whole 
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or Jn part and heconiisa the docuniGnl which detarmincfi the aniaunt 
of fltnt© vncationtil fundirug thn t will accrue to the local school* 
One important feature of tho Local plan ia the rcquiroment that 
one perion be deflignatod am reiponBiblQ for its implementa tion • 
In aome caseii wherci th^re in no rnrtifirrt vne»Tt iarirtl director , 
the? school auperintondent haB accoptcd thia rcapongibility . In 
other casea# the suptir intendenl h»is dolcyated the responsibility 
to someone, usually a building |5rincipal or a curridulurt dlroc^ 
tor holdinq the ddminiatrative* endorsomcnt required of all school 
administrators in the itate of Illinois, In etill other situa- 
tions, the chief school administrator has asaignod the duties 
rclatad to ntanaqinq the vocational program to n prorfliaing voccition 
al toacher who doos the work but is not given an administrative 
title because she/he does not hold th^ administrative endorsement* 

Against this background^ the Department of Adult, Vocational 
and Technical Education (DAVTE) of the Illinois Office of Educa- 
tion (then the Professional and Curriculum Development Unit of 
the Illinois Division of Vocational and Technical Education) in 
the fall of 1971 issued an WP (Request for Propoaal) for two 
toacher education institutions to develop a model competency* 
based graduate program which v^ould lead to the preparation # cer- 
tification, and employment of qualified directors of vocational 
education prograrns in the schools. This aooperativa project was 
awarded to Illinois State Unlvorslty at Normal and SQUthern Illi*- 
nois University at Carbondale under the direction o£ Dr. Edward 
Anderson representing ISU and Dr* Wayne Rarnp representing SIU*C. 
The model program that was developed as a result of this effort 
was then made the basis for follow^^up efforts which required two 
universities to each enroll qualified students in order to imple* 
ment the previously developed modal competency-based graduate 
program in Occupational Educationi Both inatitutions that had 
worked together during 1971-72 to develop the model conttnued with 
implementation phases during the neHt four years ^ Northern Illi- 
nois University was awarded a DAVTE contract beginning in 1976 to 
apply the model specifically to the preparation of female and 
ethnic minority persons* Since 1972, approximately fifty persons 
have completed the program at SIU^C and have received administra- 
tive certification which allows them to be vocational directors 
in the schools of Illinois* 

Each participant accepted into the program at SIU*C has had 
several years teaching eKperience in one of the vocational areas 
and in most cases was employed by a schooi district for that year. 
This local cooperating school district was requested to provide 
the participant with an average of two hours per day or one^ 
fourth time released from normal duties in order that the parti- 
cipant might pursue an Internship or on*the-^job experience 
program which would provide one of the vehlclea for imparting 
d©iired administrative proficiency. 
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The Modui 



Hiim|> and Anclnrncjn idontitircl \')9 ucirnin ial i n tivn -pnr rcjrmancM^B 
fcir t ho l©ndnr nf i>naup£it ional prnc|rnms in IllinoiH, Thf!So 
pc*r formancos wvrv Bubsoquuntly trahaLitud into Mpauiflc: behavi- 
oral statements and organiEi^d into a taxonomy conRiatinq of seven 
tidmln Ib t ra I iv^r? per f ormance areas i 



\ . 


0 


Prot/rdm Planniny and I 


mp 1 ementation 


2. 


0 


stnfflm thp Program 




1. 


0 


PersonneL Developnient 


and Manageamcnt 


4. 


0 


Program Operfltion and 


Evaluation 


5, 


0 


Prograni Manaqeinent 




6. 


0 


Management of Physicnl 


Facilities, Supplies, and Equipment 


7, 


0 


Public Relations 





Those perforinance areas became the superstructure o£ the model and 
have boan used as the broad parameters of instructional content 
(see Figure 1 ) * 

Within the ntodcl ■ s supers tructure ? further suborganizing and 
factoring o£ the performances into 27 clusters is specified. Each 
of these clusters ccnsiats of two parts i 1) a statement of condi- 
tion or situation, and 2) one or more of the 159 parformanca stata^ 
ments. A typical clustar is the following one (clustar 2,1) from 
Parfortnanee Area 2, 

Condition i Given a packet of job descriptions^ and other 

relevant data, the occupational education leader 
will be able toi 

Performances: a, deternilne sources from which applieations 

may be received; i.e,, colleges and uni^ 
versitles , 

b . determine alternate sources of amployaes 
such as neighboring schools and industry. 

Thuii the model not only organizes the 159 performances into 
a ta^conomy but also specifies, in behavioraL terms, the basis on 
which to assess a given perf omiance* 
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Piguro 1* 

Occupational Education AdminiBtrfl tion 
Program^ Perfornianco List 



PROCRAM PLANNING AMD IMPLEMENTATION 



Occupational 
Program 
Planning 
1.1 



External 
RasourcQi and 
Planning 
U2 



Ana lyzing 
Oporational 
Programs 
1.3 



Evaiuating and 



STAFflNG THE PBOGHAM - PE^OW^NCE AREA 2 



Improving 
Instruetian and 
Currloulum 
1-4 



Number of 

Par forniancQi 



39 



Source ~dW^ 
Applicants 
2/1 



Analyzing 
Applicant 
Credentials 
2.2 



intarviewing 
Candidatas 
2.3 



Chooi^i ng 
Staff Hembers 
2,4 



PfiRSONHEL DEVELOPMENT AKD MAMAGEMENT - PERPORMAraCE AREA 3 



mw staff 

Orientation 

3.1 



italf - ^ 


drganiza^ 


In-Servioe 


tiona^ Cli- 




ma te 




3.3 



PROGRAM OPIRATION AMD EDUCATION - PERPORHANCE AREA 4 



sohtduling 

Staff 

4.1 



^^tudent 
I'eaaheri 
4.2 



Advisory 

Committees 

4.3 



Data Coilectiofi 
and Reports 
4.4 



Work Plada 

Safety 

4.S 



Currloulum/ 
Time 

Evaluation 
4.6 



PROGRAM MAMAGEMEMT - PERPOP^NCE AREA 5 



Supervisory 

Function! 

S.l 



^>eo upa t^i 0 na 1 
Program 
B*Ollow-^up 
S.2 



Managemant 
Style 

Devalopmant 
5.3 



Utilizing 
Professional 
Expertise 
5,4 



HhrnamBm of physical facilities, supplies and equipment ^ 

PERFORHANCE AREA 6 w - * o«i 



Facility and 
Eifuipmant 
Budgeting 
6.1 


Purchasing 

Equipment 

6,2 


Utilising 
Phyiical 
Facilities 
€.3 


PUBLIC RILATIONS - PERFORfiANCE 


AREA 7 


Asoertaining 
Publio 
Opinion 
7.1 


Publiciiing 
Oocupational 
Programs 
7.2 


Working 
with the 
Comrounity 
7. 3 



11 



19 



20 



34 



17 



19 

Total »159 
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itnplamantafcton at SIU-C 



Beaidea the rather standard graduate school activities of 
registering for course hour credits, pursuinq readings and taking 
dKafninatiohs , three rather unusual aspects have been hallmarks 
of the SIU-C Programs 1) a tri-partlte educational network, 
2) a portfolio of proficiency development # and 3) a comprehen- 
sive internship in a cDOperatlng local school district. 

Tri -Pa rtite Educational Metwork 

Through a Memorandum of Agreement signed by both the coop- 
erating school district and the university, an educational endea- 
vor combining the efforts of a local cooperating administrator, 
,an OGOUpational education administration intern # and university 
professors has been establiahed. This means that local admini- 
strators and interns have been admitted formally as do^operatore 
of the prograin with SIU, Daily internship supervisloii is the role 
of a cooperating administrator who arranges administrative par-- 
ticipation for and proficiency development by an intern. A coop- 
erating school digtrict is asked to provide an intern with 10 
designated hours per veek (an average of two per day) when she/he 
pursues aetlvitias which relate to proficiency development as 
outlined in the portfolio. 

Provided by the university are classroom instruction sessions 
and internship ooordination by a professor* The classroom ses- 
sions include discussions of pertinent reading materials, work- 
shops by Illinois Office of Education's DAVTB personnel, and 
simulations of administrative performances. These sessions are 
built upon the 159 performanGe statements and related Internship 
concerns and professional problems as reported by university coor- 
dinators. Thus, the program is linked both to professional admin-' 
istration regulrements through the portfolio and to actual daily 
occurrences through the university Internship coordinator. 

Portfol io of Proficiency Development 

The blueprint for the entire program is the individual's 
portfolio. It outlines for the three parties involved in the 
educational network the framework In which proficiency on the 
159 parfonmancas is to be developed. Included for each of the 
159 parformanca statements are a pre-assessment and a post-assess- 
ment, both of which are identical In format (see Sample 1). An 
assessment system Incorporating proficiency levels in cognitive 
and affeetive aomalns is used. Basically, for each performance 
statement the intern assesses his level of proficiency develop- 
ment In the eognltive domain based on Bloom's taxonomy^ and in the 
affective domain based on the Krathwohl et al , tapconomy^ . The date 
of pre-assessnient (beginning of program) and the date of post- 
assessment (a ) are entered as well as the methods of development 
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Sample i» 
Page Froni Proficiency Portfolio 



•IDEAL CONDrTIONi cUven a 
packet of job descriptions^ and 
other ra^^^t da tci, " 



Actual Condi tions (s) 
PreasatBsmaiiti 



♦IDEAL PEW^ORMANCEi , . , the 
Oc cupatio n al Educati on Loador 
wl lllbg able to daterifing^ ^'^ 
gourdes from which ap pliciit iona 
ma y be receiv ed i i,e« collMes ^ 
and universitigs , 

Aatual Performance (s) 
Preaasessment I 



^ostassgiaamont I 



Postaasassntent: 



♦PBDFICIfiMCy LEVELS AND CERTlFICAriONS i 

Sample Indicators 2 Cognitive (can do) Ltveli 

Knowledge - idantify those Inatitutions that provide prtparation that 

meets the legal criteria for oartii ieation. 
ComprshensiDn ^ match job description Cs ) to appropriate sources of 

educational staff personnel. 
Application ^ prepare a valid lie t of potential sources of new staff 
nemhers. 

Sample indicaterai Affeetive (will do) Levels 

Receiving - naiiie those institutions that provide ©reparation that 

ingeti the legal criteria for certification. 
Respandlng - participate in discusaiona in vhich job deierlptions 
are matched to appropriate sources of educational 
staff personnel- 

Valuing - differentiate positive and negative factors among insti- 
tutions which are potential sources of new staff members. 



Preaasessment ? Cognitive Laval i 



Date 



Mode(s) of Developments 
Certification of Levelsi 



Postasiessment? Cognitive Levels 



Date 



ModQ(a) of Development: 
Certification of Levels^ 



Affective Level t 



Certifier I 



and 



Gartif ler Tl 
Affectlva Level I 



Certifier I" 



and 



Certifier II 
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(academici classworki simulation; practicali internshipi on* 
the- job). Signatures by two certifiers, usually a cooperating 
administrator and a university coordinatori indicate that they 
oonuur with the marked level of proficiency. 

For purposes of the SIU program, competonce (a minimally 
acceptable proficiency) has been designated as at least the 
Comprehension and Responding levels of proficiency on 901 (143) 
of the 159 performances, Thus far, all participants have been 
post-assessed at or above the minimum level. 

The portfolio also places squarely on an intern the onus of 
proficiency development* Since the performances are clearly 
outlined at the beginning of the programi their successful 
accomplishment becomes the intern's basic responsibility. To 
achieve a given level of proficiency, she/he can pursue intern^ 
ship activities, relay (through a university cQordinator) pro-^ 
flciency development concerns into the classroom setting for 
resolution^ and attend workshops; if the internship, classroom 
activities^ and other planned eKperiences fail to develop neces^ 
aary proficiency, she/he can design her/his own activities for 
proficiency development. Continuing post^assessinents at lower 
levels of proficiency than program expectations, i.e,, lov^er 
than the CDmprehension and Responding levels, Indicate to the 
staff that an intern is in need of help in proficiency develop-^ 
ment * 

Internshi p ^ 

Theory meets practice in the internship* Because of the 
tri-partite educational netv^ork mentioned earlier, all parties 
become learners. Thus, the flow of information is not just 
university to local school district; a reverse flow — local district 
to university-*is at a high level and is a mechanism for the 
continued adjustment of the program. 

University coordinators visit the intern in a local setting 
about once a month (preferably during the designated internship 
time). Discussions are held concerning the intern's progress 
as well as any problems, and many ideas and solutions are suggested 
on the spot. Proficiences that need strengthening and intern 
concerns and problems that cannot be resolved during a visit are 
conmiunicated in writing by the university coordinators to depart^ 
mental staff who in turn design appropriate classroom activities, 
(simulation, etc . ) aimed at the specific problem. 

Experience indicates that the beginning (or motivating) 
idea and place of proficiency development may be different for 
each intern. For instance^ some interns have gained new know- 
ledge in classwork discussions of theory which, when applied in 
internship practice, becaume the springboard for growth. Others 
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on the same performance found internihip practice or a eoordi- 
Ififl^'^'^K* * ^° ?® beginning of growth, later tested and 
verified by a study of theory in the claasroom. 



Conunents 



The validity of the original model upon which the subse- 
quent program has been operated seems to be supported by the 
experience of those who have participated. Seventy-five percent 
of the participants have secured leadarahip poaitions in occupa- 
tional education? after serving as local directors, some have 
moved on to deanships, principalahipa and assiatant superinten- 
dencies. Evaluative comments from cooperating adminiatrators 

peraonnel have been positive regarding the model's 

co-operators in the program believe that both classroom and 
internship experiences are necessary eomponenta to auecessfullv 
implement the model. A "best fit" of internship and classroom 
xs difficult to assign because of individual intern differences 
Given the opportunity to develop proficiency in both classroom 
and internship, the two seom to reinforce each other. 

A program depending heavily on internship experiences must 
select a cooperating administrator with care. A knowledge&ble 
cooperative, and concerned local administrator/aupervisor who 
18 in daily contact with the intern is of critical importance to 
a successful individual internship. In addition, the intern and 
tne cooperating administrator expect to be visited by university 
personnel, appreciate it, and are apt to express resentment If 
they believe they have not received their share of the visitation 
schedule. The visitation conveys to them that they are important 
co-operators of the program and that time and resources are being 
expended by the university for their benefit. 

The state DAVTE office is ao important to the operation of 
local occupational programs and in the serviceB available to 
schools that it has been a requirement that each occupational 
education administration intern spend time there. A DAVTE organ- 
ization chart and personnel roster come to life as the intern 
connects personalities with programs and services. 

The ultimate existence of a performance-baaed program such 
as the one described here will depend upon rather flexible 
certification criteria. For example, provision needs to be made 
for proficiency development outside the usual university campus- 
based course requirements. This can be accomplished where 
appropriate by proficiency testing on usual course requirements 
and by the award of liberal practicum or internship credits based 
on documented, certified performance proficiency. 




m general, those who have worked with the program aro of 
the opinion that the outcomes to date have been most worthwhile, ^ 
Participanta who have coropleted the program have been launched 
into new oareGra, and because of the internahip have been able 
to function as administrators of occupational education with 
almost no lost time for orientation. PGrsonnel in the public 
schools who have worked with the program are enthusiastic about 
it, and several have requeflted that they bo included in other 
cooperative arrangements with the university at a future time. 
Campus professors, particularly those in the Departitient of Edu- 
cational Leadership, exhibit a new awareness of and respect for 
performance-baaed curricula for all school administrators. From 
this perspective, it is the belief of those who have been asso- 
ciated with the program that the development of competent admin- 
istrators will be the long-term result. 
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Attend the large-group presentation in which a consul- 
tant from Illinois State University will describe the 
CBhE prograjn at ISU^ indicating the differences and 
similarities between the SIU and ISU programs. Dui^^ng 
the presentation, note any questions you may have, and 
be prepared to raise these during the small-group dis- 
cussion following the presentation. 



Under the direction of a resource person, divide into 
two small groups. One consultant from Illinois will 
join each srflall group for a discussion of the CBAE 
program at his/her institution. At the end of a 
designated period of time, the consultants will 
switch groups to allow you to discuss both programs. 
During these discussions, you should attempt to 
{1} identify the key features of CBAE programs, 
noting these on the Major Delivery Strategies Matrix, 
pp. 53-55, and (2) eKplore the implications of CBAE 
for improving administrator training in your st ate . 



Join the other workshop participants for a large- 
group presentation in which a consultant will discuss 
the extern program as a means of delivering CBAE, 
During the presentation, note any questions you may 
have^ and be prepared to raise these later in the 
day during the small-group discussions on the extern- 
ship approach. 



The previous presentation made by Melvin D. Millur 
(Associate Professor, Department of Vocational- 
Technical Education, University of Tennessee) was 
drawn from the following information sheet, also 
developed by Dr, Miller. To review the content of 
Dr , Miller's presentation, you may wish to read the 
followinq information sheet i 



THf iXTERM PROQRAM AS A MiANS OF DELIVERINQ C8AE 

If a person unfamiliar with "educationese'* w*-ire to listen in 
on conversations that many of us as educators have been a part of , 
it would not be unlikely that such an eavesdropper could get the 
notion that they were listening to persons engaged in the truck^ 
ing industry* We talk about delivery systems i we refer to prod^ 
ucts as being transportable; we speak about cost effectiveness; 
we say we must use a systems approach; and we express concern 
about installation costs. 

Does this language represent the attempt of educators to be 
intellectual, or is it psuedo intellectual? Or, is it once we 
have learned the language^ it becomes an efficient way of being 
specific about what we want to cormnunicate? 

Regardless of the answers to the foregoing questions^ the 
fact is that if we are going to talk about Competency-Based Voca* 
tional Adminiatrator Education (CBVAE) we have to talk about a 
delivery system. Without a delivery systeni there will not be a 
CBVAE program — periodi Recognizing the flatout, unqualified 
nature of that statement, it still bears repeating. Without a 
delivery system, there will not be a CBVAE program — periodi 

Mow the situation is not as bleak as it may first appear. 
As good fortune has it-^-^perhaps it is as resourceful educators 
would have it^^a number of alternative delivery systems for 
iriStalling a CBVAE program are identifiable. Not only identifi- 
able^ but these alternatives are transportable, appropriate for 
application of a systeins approachi generally have low installa^ 
tion costs^ and ean result in a cost-effective program to meet a 
variety of demographic and geographic conditions. Not only are 
there traditional inservice and preservice programs for delivery 
of CBirAE, but we also have available Intern, Extern, and Return 
prograjns. 

The purpose of this paper is to look at one of these systema^- 
The Extern Model^^and to show how it can serve as a delivery sys-* 
tern for CBVAE, 

The Extern model as developed and implemented in Oregon pro^ 
vided a means of developing personnel to serve local leadership 
roles in vocational education. This system has been installed 
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in Arkansas^ Oklahoma^ and Tennessee for tho same purposG, This 
past year a national priority personnel development project, 
funded by the VSOE, focused on the EKtern model as a means of 
preparing local administratore of vocational education* Teams of 
state department personnel and teacher educators from twGnty--siK 
statos participated in the project workshop. Several of these 
states have taken steps to implenient Extern-'typG programs by 197 9 . 

Not only has the Bxtern modGl demonstrated usefulness for 
preparation of local administrators of voGatlonal education, it 
has bean adapted by teacher educators in one state for preparing 
leadership personnel for career education and in another state 
to assist secondary school principals strengthen their under-- 
standing and ability to provide leadership for vocational educa- 
tion in a comprehenBive setting. In USOE Region IV, teams of 
first-line vocational administrators frorn six state departments 
of education plus a vocational teacher educator from each state 
represents yet anothar application of the Extern model* 

The Extern model represents a deviation froni traditional 
graduate work in education. It is a year-long program combining 
academic work with participant-planned^ field'-based activities^ — 
all being accomplished while participants continue to be respon- 
sible for roles in their employing agency* Participant evalua^ 
tion^ research findings^ and follow-up studies all provide evi- 
dence of the success of the Extern model* 

Seven principles have provon useful in guiding the implemen- 
tation of the Extern model* As with recognized principles of 
vocational education^ these have grown out of past experience 
with inservice education activities; and in some inetances, find 
their validation through other past practices in vocational edu- 
cation and represent the application of these past successful 
practices to a new model. Each principle and the rationale behind 
it are presented below. 

Principles 

Planning principle , — A long-range plan of inservice education 
needs must be established. The long-range planning process 
required under federal legislation regarding vocational education 
clearly places the responsibility for develop^.ag a long-range 
plan including personnel development needs upon state departments 
of education. It is felt that state departments of education have 
the responsibility for prioritizing and identifying such needs. 
Inservice for local directors of vocational education is one exam- 
ple of state priority. Other examples from vocational education 
might include inservice for job-placement personnel^ vocational- 
iiing of guidance counselors^ and inservice for personnel respon- 
sible for assisting teachers to implement mainstreaming. State 
department of education personnel should provide leadership in 
identifying state needs of inservice education. 
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effnr?- nf ^ i^'^'f training is a cooperative 
efforc ox the individual, the local education agency, the state 
agency, and taacher education. A cooperative effort 'in conduct 
4ng inaervice education represents a commitment by each of the 
individuals and/or agencies involved and helps create a climate 
for success. The Extern program design requires that the loca! 
education agency identify a person to participate in the nroqram 

Provide any necessary substitutes during their absence from 
r^^^f Pf ° education agency, depending upon the 

availability of state rr-,ources, should be prepared to underwrite 
the necessary travel costs connected with participation in the 
Extern prograni. Hy contrast, the individual participant must 
maHm a conunitnient to participate in a summer workshop and the 
llir meetings which are scheduled throughout the academic 

^ S j 1 reduce time away from the job these activities are 
scheduled on Fridays and Saturdays. The shared comniitment by the 
iu^f^.f^®"^^.^'^^ employee also enhances the opportunities 

that the individual will have in implementing new practices to 
improve the quality of education at the local level. 

State agency involvement begins with the identification of 
the priority area, which is followed with funding for teacher 
education personnel to work within the progranu Vocr.tional Edu- 
cation Act personnel development monies appropriately are uti- 
lised for activities represented by the Extern program and allows 
the state to meet federal guidelines in the escpendlture of these 
monies. Teacher education personnel complete the collaborative 
arrangement. The priority area determines to a large degree which 
staff should participate in the inservice training activitv 
Commitment to the Extern model will be demonstrated by the will- 
ingness and ability of the university to adapt its traditiouaA 
notions of graduate-level education to meet the explicit needs 
Identified in the priority area. 

Goal Principle.— inservice education involves individi' i 
participant and group goals. Because individuals who par -ipate 
in any inservice training program have specific needs, it is 
critical to the success of the program that provisions be made 
for meeting individual participant needs, together with the needs 
which are common to the entire group. Identification of, and 
tocusmg on, goals, provides direction and. In some cases, dic- 
tates the activities which are to be part of the Inservice train- 
ing prograin, 

continua tion Principle .—inservice education is designed to 
provide instruction over an extended period, and includes an 
implementation phase. Short-term inservice activities tend to 
create good feelings and a desire to bring about change; however, 
the evidence suggests that such inservice activities have a 
short-lived "Hawthorne effect." Extending an Inservice training 
prograin over an academic year provides more meaningful planning 
and helps to create an atmosphere conducive to carrying out Imple- 
mentation activities. The extended period also provides an oppor- 
tunity for participants in the program to develop a close working 
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relationship with each other and to identify the potential 
resources tliat fellow participants represent. In addition, the 
change^oriented activities which ought to be an integral part of 
any inservice training program may require a poriod of several 
months for successful implementation. In short, the extended 
inservice training period creates opportunities and options which 
cannot be provided under the typical one-^to-^three weak format. 

Product Pr inciple t — Each participant in an inservice train- 
ing program produces a product as a part of the implementation 
phase of the inservice program. As mentioned in the previous 
principle, implementation is necessary as a part of the change 
process* Implementation ought to be identifiable, and the expec-- 
tation that some visible product result from participation in 
the inservice program stands as further proof that the inservice 
training activities have made a difference. The product princi^ 
pie requires that participants in an inservice training program 
show evidence that change is being made. The product might be in 
the forra of a long-range program plan^ the development of a new 
program together with its installation^ the installation of a 
new supervisory^eval uation eyatem^ or perhaps a ayatematio evalua^ 
tion of existing programs* 

Evaluation Principle , "An evaluation plan is provided as an 
integral part of inservice education* Evaluation in inservice 
education^ as represented by the Extern model, should be an on^ 
going process. It should be both process and product oriented. 
Regular evaluation of activities in which the group participates^ 
as well as informal feedback through individually oriented activ-* 
itiesr should provide a basis for modification of program activ^ 
ities at any point. Depending on the nature of the inservice 
training program, a variety of tools can be identified for pre^ 
and post^testing to help measure growth and change occurring in 
participants throughout the program. There is little question 
that subjective data provided by participants in the prograni con'- 
tinues to serve as a primary means of evaluating program activities 
and outcomes. 

Credit principle . — ^University credit is available at the 
ojtlon of the participant. University credit at the graduate 
levml continues to serve as a primary means for advancement in 
Jocai educational agencies. Such credit should also be assigned 
In such a way that it can be applied to meet graduate degree 
requirements. Because the inservice training model provides for 
state funding of instructional personnel,, benefits of participate 
irig in the prograni should be made available without the require-^ 
ment that participants enroll for credit. In the final analysis, 
the ability of the university to adapt its notions about credit 
and the requirements for providing credit may be strained by non-- 
traditional, noncampus-based Extern programs. Certainly through 
ongoing evaluation activities and demonstrated success in the 
implementation phase of the Extern program, program managers 
should be able to maintain the academic standards which should be 
represented in graduate education. There must, however^ be a 
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recognition that learning can be measured by other than tradi- 
tional graduate #xaiiiination procedures and terin papers* 



The Model 

The Extern model which is shown in the accompanying figiire 
illustratea the several activities o£ the EKtern program. A 
brief overview of each phase of this model follows. 

The starting point for this model is the developmant of a 
consortium comprised of the state agency, local education agency i 
and teacher education institutions* This consortium should grow 
out of the identified priority Inservice training needs and the 
institution of higher education which has the staff to provide 
leadership for meeting those needs. The teacher education insti- 
tution in the consortium should have primary responsibility for 
initiating recruitment activities and initial planning which will 
be necessary for carrying out the Extern model* As indicated 
earlier, recruitment should be directed toward the chief school 
officer of the local educational agency to secure commitment and 
support for the participant nominatad by that agency* Final 
selectlcpn of participants for the program should be a shared 
responsibility with members of the consortium. Once the target 
population has been nominated, selected, and finaliEed, the naKt 
stage may begin* 

Group planning and goal developmenti the second step in the 
model # can be accomplished throuah a summer workshop prior to the 
beginning of the academic year* 'This workshop provides a setting 
for several accomplishments* Perhaps as important as any^ the 
workshop provides an opportunity for development of group iden-^ 
tlty* Leadership process activities help create a climate of 
sharing and concern for the group's meiribers which in turn facili-' 
tates other workshop goals related to the planning process* An 
informal atmosphere, sharing of meals, and one or more social 
events all contribute to group identity development. 

Competency and individual needs assessments should be an 
early part of the workshop* ^Jhe Miller-Courtney leadership com* 
patency instrument is one example of a valid oompetency list that 
will allow development of an Individual competency profile 
together with a group competency prof ile^^both are useful in 
developing goals. 

Goals, like competency profiles, must be developed on a group 
and individual basis* The group goals provide direction for the 
group's activities during the Extern year* The process of devel^ 
oping group goals helps create an understanding that the Extern 's 
needs are not unique. Knowing that personal needs are shared with 
others in the group also contributes to the development of group 
identity* Individual needs not being met by group goals are 
emphasised in the development of personal goals. These goals 
frequently represent leadership roles where experience is lacking 
and program areas in the back-^home setting that need development* 
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With the finalization of group and individual goals, the 
year's plan of operation can be deterrnined* Generally this plan 
will include seven to ten group meetings and four or mora indi- 
vidual visits by project staff with each EHtern in thair home 
agency^ Each Extern meeting is planned to contributa toward the 
accompli ahment of one or more group goals* These meetings follow 
a general format which includes a visitation activity, a rap ses^ 
sion, and a topical presentation. The visitation is designed to 
put iKterni in contact with exemplary programs in vocational edu-- 
cation or with major agencies related to vocational program 
oparations* These visits focus on new and amergirg Issues related 
to vocational program operation and provide a m^f.n£ for expanding 
individual horizons while addressing earlier detarr aed goals, 
Evary attempt is made to ensure that visitation icti.vities empha^ 
size people and programs^ not bricks and morta- . 

hxi evening rap session follows the visitation activity* 
CSenerally informal^ the rap session encourages a discussion of 
the day's events and an analysis and synthesis of how the back- 
home role and/or program might be influenced as a result of the 
day's activities* The informal group interaction comrfionly is 
identified as being of high value in clarifying issuer and help- 
ing to determine appropriate alternatives for the individual 
Extern i 

presentation of a major topic represents the third portion 
of the group meeting, Again^ group goal statemonts serve as a 
guide to the actual topic and presenter. Topics have included 
mainstieaming of handicapped students, placement and follow-up 
procedures, vocational program evaluation, proposal writing, and 
establishing/maintaining active vocational advisory councils* 
Presenters can be state department or university staff, outside 
consultants, or an Extern* 

Each aapact of the group meeting is planned by the Extern 
group, and while university staff have input, the final decision 
as to location, area of emphasis, and presenter is an Extern 
group responsibility, Simil&ily, program arrangements, housing, 
advanced communications, and follow-up letters are all the 
responsibility of the Externs handling thas^ details which hope* 
fully contribute to the individuaJ's professional development. 

Individual assistance is designed to deal with problems and 
concerns reflecting the Extern' s individual goals^ — goals which 
are unique to that particular Extern* This assistance is pro- 
vided by the Extern staff and takes place at the Extern 's local 
educational agency. Examples of areas where individual assis- 
tance may be required include the followingi Identifying cur- 
riculum materials, developing a local public relations prograni, 
planning Inservice for new vocational teachers, and developiny a 
new vocational student organization. 
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Oil-site visits provide project staff an opportunity to meet 
with system^wide and building adniinistrators to review the 
Extern 's goals and plans related to the local district. Hope- 
fully, project staff serve in a facilitator role relative to 
these goals and plans and contribute to their successful accorn- 
plishment. If project staff lack the particular eKpertise to 
assist the Extern, their task becomes one of finding appropriate 
reBource personnel to provide the necessary assistance. 

There is a close relationship between the on-site visits and 
the product principle given earlier. This principle encourages 
the development of one or more activities in the LEA which will 
represent progress and a further denionstration of the successful 
efforts of the Extern, These product-oriented activities, planned 
as a part of the individual's goals ^ are represented by the fol- 
lowing^ developing an advisory council handbook, slide/tape pre- 
sentation of local vocational programs, establishing a resource 
center^ conducting a community survey, and establishing a place- 
ment program* While responsibility for accomplishing implementa- 
tion activities belongs with the Extern, project staff provide 
technical assistance and encouragement as a part of the individual 
site visits. 

Evaluation represents the last phase of the Extiirn model. 
The model depicts ongoing feed-in and revision as proeess evalua-* 
tlon. Product evaluation and summative evaluation occur at the 
conclusion of each year's program. 

Each group meeting is evaluated by partieipants as a part of 
the process evaluation. This evaluation provides immediate infor- 
mation useful in planning for future group sessions* It also pro- 
vides reinforcenient to the E^terns responsible for managing the 
meeting as to the many positive outcomes that typically occur at 
these ineetings* 

Product evaluation can be accomplished by using a variety of 
existing instruments. The Miller-Courtney leadership competency 
instrument referred to earlier is useful for measuring growth in 
vocational leadership skills if used on a pre- and post-test 
basis. Other instruments which can also be used on a pre-and 
post-test basis Include the following i 

1. Sedwick's Dogmatism--Supportlveness-Flexibility Scale 
which assesses attitudinal change and is a variation of 
the Rokeach open-closed mind test 

2, An Inventory of Viewpoints of Education which assesses 
the educational philosophy on an "essentialist- 
progressivenest scale" and 

3- The Personal Orientation Inventory (POI) which assesses 
the comparative value and behavior judgments of a person 
related to his self-realiiation. 
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Summative evaluation relies on judgments made by Externs 
relative to the accomplishment of personal and group goals 
together with their feelings regarding their personal growth 
during the program. This backward look also helps Externa be 
aware of their increased contact with persons and agencies avail- 
able to provide assistance in the improveir.ent and expansion of 
local vocational prograini. 

Using CBVA.fi Materials 

There are several assuniptions that are acceptabla—especiallv 
for the purposes of this paper— in considering the use of CBVAE 
materials with the Extern model. These assumptions apply to 
materials developed at The Center for Vocational Education and 
probably are appropriate in considering other sources of CBVAI3 
materials. These assumptions are; 

1. CBVA.E materials have an adequate research base. 

2. The competencies specified In CBVAE materials are 
appropriate , 

3. The CBVAE competencies have been validated. 

4. CBVAE programs can be evaluated at least as well as 
other types of leadership development progranis. 

By accepting these assumptions, it is possible to get away from 
arguing issues which may continue to be argued into perpetuity 
and to get on with a discussion of how CBVAE materials can be 
utilized--effectiveiy utilized, that is—with the Extern model. 
The Center's Guide to Using Com petency-Based Vocatioria l Education 
Administrator Mqdtj]-es_ puts the issue very well. — ' 

The beauty of competency-based education is partially found 
in Its flejcibility. Whether the learner using the 'naterials is a 
college student* aajninlstrat ive intern or extern, or inservice 
administrator, he/she will find that the materials offer an excel- 
lent method of learning new and/or updating previously acquired 
skills. (Norton p. 4) 

With a knowledge that one has an excellent resource at hand, 
how do you begin? It seenis an early step has to be a needs assess- 
ment. The Wilier-Courtney leadership competency instrument men- 
tioned earlier as an apprupriate instruiiient for pre- and post- 
testing as well as developing an individual competency profile 
also fills the needs assessment function. The Center's list of 
vaJidated oompetencles can also be used in a similar manner. A 
ceview^of the materials and procedures used in developing The 
Center s .Initial research instrument reveals that the research 
wnich led to the Miller-Courtney instrument was also used by The 
Centsr in their research on local administrator competencies. 
In terms of the Extern model, the needs assessment can occur at 
the planning workshop. it is possible to mail the assessment 
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instrumenL together with adequate ins t rue tioris and have this step 
completed prior to the v/orkshop. It ls also possible to make use 
of computer sorvices to establish ir^dividual and cjroup profiles • 
Havinq this proctHiurc completed prior tu the warkshop will faciii 
kato the planninq procoss and will also L>nhancr» the use of CBVAE 
modu luH ♦ 

Group qoals ouqht to reflact the cjroup profile, and use of 
CbVAE moduios ouqht to reflect group yoals. With both the group 
profiln and cjroup ^oals established by the middle of the work^ 
shop, it is thinhable that a CBVAE module can be selected and 
some learning activities completed by the end of the workshop. 
This represents one eKample of group learning utilizing CBVAE 
mator ia Is , 

Let's take the illustration one step further. If the group 
profile and planning process results in a group goal stressing 
the improvement of the supervisory function of the local director 
the CBVAE module Supervi se Voc ational Education Personnel is 
appropriate and selected learning activities may be initiated* 
This is not to say that all or even a majority of the module's 
learnlncj activities will be completed during the workshop. 

Another al tornative---one based on individual goals once they 
aru established — is to select from available CBVAE materials^ 
thosQ which will assist the individual Externs accomplish one of 
their goals. Again the learning eKperiences are not likely to be 
accomplished during the workshop* In fact the opposite is true. 
As CBVAE materials require a final doing activity^ this will be 
most apt to occur in the back^home setting. 

As one works through the Extern models it is possible to see 
how CBVAE materials can be utilized* The topic presentation por-- 
tion of the group meetings can become module sessions with an 
emphasis on sharing and completing learning experiences* The 
individual visitation and assistance sessions provide an oppor-- 
tunity for aesessing attainment of the terminal objective and/or 
providing guidance in achievement of the enabling objectives , 
The implementation phase or product principle can be represented 
by the completion of a module like The Center's Organize and Work 
with a Local Vo cational Education Advisory Council / 

The marriage potential of the Extern model and The Center's 
CBVAE niaterials is tremendous. However^ it does require creative 
toacher educators^-persons willing to be flexible and dedicated 
to serve the needs of learners and in some instances willing to 
do battle with university curriculum and/or graduate councils--^ 
and vocational adminis trators^ present and future ones, concerned 
about and dedicated to their own professional development. With 
such a combination^ the end result is SUCCESS I 
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Join the other workshop participants for a large-^ 
group presentatiori ±n which a consultant from Oregon 
State UniverBity will discuss the extern program in 
Oregon. Note any questions you may have^ and be 
prepared to raise these during the small^group dis-- 
cussions following the next presentation. 



Attend the large^group presentation in which a Gon=- 
suitant from the Arkansas State Department of Educa- 
tion will discuss the extern program as a \rehicle for 
CBAE^ from the point of view of the state department. 
Be prepared to raise any questions you may have during 
the smdll-group discussion following the presentation^ 



Under the direction of a resource person, divide into 
three small groups. One consultant on the externship 
approach will join each small group* At the end of a 
designated period of time, you will be asked to 
switch to another small groups to give you the oppor-- 
tunity to interact with another consultant and con- 
tinue to raise the questions and implementation con- 
cerns you have Identified as relevant to the needs 
of your state/institution. During these discussions, 
you should attempt to (1) identify the key features 
of extern programs, noting these on the Major Delivery 
Strategies NatriK, pp. 53-55, and (2) explore the 
implications of the ejcternship for improving adminis- 
trator training in your state. 



Join the other workshop participants for a large^ 
group presentation in which a consultant from the 
University of Michigan will discuss the internship 
program as a means of delivering CBAE, During the 
presentations, note any questions you may have, and 
be prepared to raise these during the small-group 
discussions at the conclusion of the next two presen-^ 
tations. 
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The previous presentation made by Gordon McMahan 
(Director of Leadership Development program^ Univer- 
Opjfo^fl _ sity of Michigan) was drawn from the following infor- 
mation sheet, also developed by Dr^ McMahon- To 
review the content of Dr, McMahon 's presentation * you 
may wish to read the following information sheet i 



^Activity ^ 



THE INrfRNSHIP PROGRAM AS A MEANS OF DELIVERINa CfiAE 



With the expansion of vocational education which occurred 
following the \7ocational Act of 1963# it becanie obvious that 
greater numbers of leaders were needed. It also became quite 
obvious that leaders with a broader perspective of the world of 
education and work were now required. 

It was not apparent to many of us at the timei but it's 
quite clear now that the greatest single opportunity for voca-- 
tional education since its inception in 1917 was in that period 
immediately following the passage of the '63 act. We were being 
asked to move forward and assume our proper leadership role and 
responsibility in the arena where a very large percentage of our 
population prapare for their life's assignment in the workforce* 
Our technolDgy was expandingr the economic growth was tremendous, 
and almost anythinig which we by chance decided to offer in the 
form of technical training at the secondary or post^secondary 
level was acceptad as important and essential* We started upon 
the movement of building the area centers in strategically located 
population areas around our states. For the most part, these 
centers were well accepted and the need for additional models of 
leadership grew by leaps and bounds. We needed specialists who 
were adept at assessing the need for various programs upon the 
basis of area employment needs, and we needed leaders who could 
bring communities together to plan facilities that none of them 
singly could afford* To complicate the demand even morei v;e also 
needed a new breed of vocational leader in the community college 
who could work in that special area between the secondary school 
and the univerilty. It was the day of the community college's 
growth and ej<pansion also. 

The report of the Advisory Council on Vocational Education 
196 8 entitled Vocation al Education The Bridge Between Man a^nd 
His Work saidi 

Prior to the Vocational Education Act of 1963, 
leadership activities had received only token 
attention nationwide. It was left to the old 
theory that "the cream will rise to the top" to 
supply part of the need for leaderships but sud-- 
denly the demand for sophisticated personnel in 
leadership positions made the old practice 
unsatisfactory and new catalysts were needed. 
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At tho University of Michigan, it was Ralph Wenrich, in 
1964, who servGd as the catalyst. In other states, other people 
provided the initiative* I*m sure thnt many n£ yau here today 
can think of someone who insisted that some kind of VGhiclo bo 
invented to deal with the probiem of providinq vocational load-- 
ership in your state- 
There are many different kinds of progranis today, as our 
speakers here in this conference so ably illustrate. The ques- 
tion that always is foremost in our minds is^ how is this best 
done? Who has the best system? Why are we concerned over the 
best way? Because we are convinced that good leaders good 
adntinistrators provide good vocational education. There is 
considerable evidence to support the theory that competent 
leaders who have the broad perspective do indeed build and con- 
duct strong and quality programs. 



how the Leadership D evelopment Program Oper ates in Michigan 

Th e Selection Process 

Letters are mailed about the middle of November to local 
school superintendents^ intermediate school superintendents^ deans 
of community colleges^ and graduates of the Leadership Development 
Program who presently hold administrative responsibility* These 
letters are invitations for them to recommend vocational technic 
cal personnel who are under their supervision and for whom they 
could conceivably provide an internship* The internship is well 
described in the material which is enclosed. There is also an 
indication that if their applicant is selected and a viable intern- 
ship can be established ^ the State Departrnent will possibly provide 
a percentage of reimbursement for the internship time* Thus, even 
as an individual is reconmanded^ the administration is making a 
commitment. We often receive several phone calls at this point 
seeking further clarification on "the commitment to the intern-- 
ship." 

Because the school ff»ust make a commitment and because the 
LDP student pays his/her own fees and expenses in most cases, the 
administrator is encouraged to discuss the program quite thor-- 
oughly with him/her before a letter of recommendation is mailed. 

Once the letter of recominendation is received in our office 
on campus I we inmediately mail out the application to the pros-- 
pect with materials describing the program. 

The application asks for nonsiderable personal data, 
schools attended, degrees secared^ and an outline of eKperience* 
The applicant is also requested to contact his/her supervisor 
and secure a letter of commitment to the internship and the 
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program. This finbutt^ tixmt ujuinistration is acquainted with 

the prograni and hiB some ur,u'^^ jnding of their possible invQlve- 
m€nt* This latter bh^n attached to the application when it Ln 
mailed. 

Once all applications are received, they are reviev^ed by a 
committee of our faculty* This is a graduate program and in addi 
tion to meeting the criteria which we may select as vocational 
educators, they do have to be admissible to our Rackham Graduate 
School » We do admit people to our program who are not vocational 
educators if they are in some way involved. For eKample^ they 
can be guidance or placernent personnel from an area center, or 
it is possible that they could be in charge of the special needs 
programs. 

Our coimTiittee then attempts to screen all applications and 
niake a determination about who should be invited for the day of 
testing and interviews. h psychological test (SCAT) is given 
while they're on campus. This gives us some indication of their 
computation and verbal skills, and a feel for their intelliqence 
as well* We are convinced that leadership personnel in any area 
of education do a better job if they have good verbal skills. 
The two days for testing and interviews are usually scheduled 
about the third weak of February, In order to acconOTodate those 
i'ho appear to be best qualified, we usually invite about 20 people 
each day, ^ Each applicant is interviewed three times by three 
different people* The interviewers are either me^^^^rs of our 
staff or local directors or deans of vocational ^ \on. They 

don't have to be graduates of the LDP but xnany c are since 

there are now almost 300 graduates in the field. Injidentally , 
those who are selected to assist in the interviewing each year 
are given a short indoctrination session before they begin their 
interview sessions. We like to remind them that those whoni they 
interview don't have to be ready to take over the responsibili^ 
ties of administering a program or a center as of this moment 
but should have the potential to learn how this is done 1 

All prospects and interviewers are invited to have lunch 
at our expense in one of the dining rooms at the Michigan League 
which provides an eKcellent menu and a very nice, relaxed atmos-" 
phere for getting acquainted. Time is available for them to ask 
questions of us about the program and it's at this time that we 
emphasize that the final selection will eliminate approximately 
half of them. We also point out that some of them will not be 
selected because the internship arrangement hasn't been properly 
understood or provided for by their administration • We point 
out that if the administrator's letter which accompanied their 
application did not, in fact, commit the school or colleqc to 
the provision of adcquato time, it would be appropriate to hnvi* 
thfi administration call us if this can still be arranged. 

Finally, the selection is made* In this process, the indi-^ 
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lit in ?h f^'?"^ '-^^^^ inter..iewers weighs heav- 

iLJnsJJo lin^ decisions Only applicants v.ho have guaranteed 
internship time are selected in:?«far as is possible to judqe. 

been solnctPd ^ ! "^f ' '^"^ ^^^"^^ applicants whc, h.,vo 

in the "?inl?'2n^ ^" indicate that they arc 

factSriJ the internship can be finalized satis- 

direr^nr^Ap indicates that a visit will be arranged by the 

?n Ip^?i or - P^°9ram with the adntinistrator involved some tim.^ 



A letter is then mailed to the adininistrator indicating that 
he can announce the selection" to the local newspaper and media 
and that he will be receiving a call very soon to set a date for 
discussing the internship. 

Vou may be gainino the iinpression that we somewhat over- 
emphasize the arranging of the internship. Actually, this is 
only with a superintendent or director who may not have been 
involved with an LDP'er in the past. 

The spring visit is now arranged with the administrator 
He may be a superintendent, a college president, a vocational- 
technical dean, or a local director of vocational education. We 
make an effort to have everyone there who will be involved in 
the decision to provide special time for the intern to practice 
being an administrator. The prospective intern is also invited 
to the meeting. The real purpose of this visit is to discuss the 
quality of the commi tnient being made by the local administration, 
and to make doubly sure that they understand how the program 
operates. It is indicated that this is a four-siaed commitment. 
They, the local school or college have a stake in the training 
and professional development of this individual. The State 
Department's vocational-technical services has a stake in the 
program becauFe it usually underwrites a percentage of the time 
that the intern devotes to administrative duties. The university 
has time and money invested, and they are quite anKlous that 
what occurs reflect well upon them. Lastly, but most iinportant, 
the individual is making a tremendous commitment of time and 
money. Thus, there are many reasons why the total experience 
must be well conceived and planned. 

It is at this meeting that the director will indicatP t-hflt 
he has an "assignment" for the prospective LDp';;. ThraLign- 
ment isi the LDP'er shall outline in performance objective 

wilf hi responsibilities that h5/she believes 

will be covered m the coming school year After th#, r^nfi^ni ?I 
developed he/she shall then lake an aioiAtn^Lf Jitf the lidLi- 
dual (or individuals) who will be serving as his/her supervisor 
during the internship. If the intern and the supervisSlreaffv 
understand each other and are able to place on plpaJa reasonable 



listing of perforniance objectives as a definition of the 'ntern-^ 
ship, then it can and usually will be a very valuable le^t^^lv 
experience. 

One very iniportant idea that the program director must leave 
v^ith the adininistration during this visit is that the success 
of the internship depends so very much upon how they work with 
the intern. Although the program provides graduate university 
credit and is a "university program", the success of the intern- 
ship phase of the program really depends upon them and their 
willingness to become involved. 

When the director returns home^ a letter is prepared restat- 
ing what has been agreed upon* If there are problems i these are 
identified and possible solutions may be suggested* Occasions- 
ally^ and this has been quite rare, when an arrangement was not 
reached^ the director may have to indicate that since an accep- 
table plan could not be formed^ the prospective intern's name 
will be withdrawn for the present, and his/her name should be 
resubmitted the following year. Copies of this letter are sent 
to all of the individuals who were involved in the meeting* We 
find that thir practice is practically unnecessary in a system 
that has an LDP'er alumni as their director. But it is quite 
necessary in situations where all of the administrators are un- 
familiar with the program. 

During the weeks following the mailing of the "selection 
letter," which usually goes out about the third week of March, 
there are several pieces of communication mailed to the prospec^ 
tive LDP'er such as registration information, room and apartment 
information, details on how to gain admission to the Hackham 
Graduate School^ a huge maize and blue map of the Ann Arbor 
compuses, graduate catalogues, and a listing of the new class with 
home addresses and phone numbers. 

Advisory Contmittee 

Sometime during April, an advisory committee is called to- 
gether to assist the staff in setting goals for the upcoming 
LDP year. This used to be a group consisting of staff, a State 
Department repreientative , local directors, and community 
college deans. We have now added two representatives from the 
present LDP class and two representatives from the class which 
is about to begin. We find that this does several things. These 
four people do a tremendous job in an informal way of letting 
it be known that (1) there is an advisory committee, and (2) it 
would be literally impossible to include everything that is pro- 
posed^ 

On-campus Phase 

Finally, the on-campus eKperience begins. The first week 
is largely devoted to investigating the various? systems by which 



wn comrnunirato, Consiclerabln tinio in tluvDhcnl tn planninq ;in 
till eiay mefsting for Friday of tht? Firnt wnc^k to which all BUfj- 
c^rviaors of the* interns are invitod. "Suporv isnr ' s Day'' han 
devnlf'i^'d into ono nt the momt important t:hinqs fh.it wp dn iri 
our \ .H| ram , 

Tu^ "day" is huid in an inLorinai sottinq oi a larifo hohol-- 
nottil it the edge of tho city^ and t ho atmosphprp Ib quito rolaxiMl, 
Most of the program for the day is an investigation of the ways 
that the lines of comniunica tion can be kept open botween intc^rn 
and supf*rvisor In * he year ahead. One of the iiniquc fcaturos 
ot this program is that the new LDP'ers are "in char^j " nf; the 
program^ although they've only had four days together are 
quitf^ new to the approach. Our most frequently receiv' ; commiMM. 
from the supervisors is "Let's do this more often I" 

It becomes obvious in most cases, as a result ot the '*Sup- 
ervisors' Day ^ " that the performance objectives now need a few 
nhangrs. Our LDP ^ are the first to indicate that they now 
feel some refinin^ of the PO' s can takij place '*When they can 
get home," It is our feeling that intern and supervisor know 
€*ach other much better as a result of the experiences which they 
have shared. This not only paves the way for a better intern-^ 
Mhip in the fall but makes each day of the sunder workshop more 
meaningful . 

You may have noted that up to this point epecific competen- 
cies have not been mentioned. Our approach at the University of 
Michigan is somewhat different from that foll^ ed in many programs 
where adminiatrative personnel are prepared i 

' We are convinced that more learning takes place when intern 
and supervisor know and respect each other in advance of the 
internship . 

' We are convinced that there are more advantages than dis- 
advantages in keeping the intern in his home school district as 
opposed to moving him into one that is strange to him and where 
he is an unknown* 

' We are convinced that an on-the-job assignment which involves 
a specific competency is a better way to learn that competency 
than from a formalized module prepared for that purpose* 

' We recognize that there are many ways to make a group aware 
of competencies which they may eventually need, i.e*, by lectures, 
field tripS/ individual study and research, etc, 

' We believe that the supervisor should have considerable 
input to what the intern studies and to the particular competen- 
cies which the intern develops. 
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• Wt» do iu)t at tA»mpt pfnifrMni all [ju r t i I'i pa n t h t:hroihjli 
Ihv :;aiTU' MMrL«*H ol CH^mpo t tMUM but alluw t intptMi aiKl Muprt ■ 
vigf)r t=fj f ulr-jr the* pro'iram to tit tiw r{H\\i \ nrnviw h ni \\\o lt)i'il 
nut t: iT^i » 

hm t)tlu*r hand, tJu*tu iu ? 'c^^u Ldt'i at I i> t p 1 ur a t i v ii i whnMi 

happMnH iri uonuort. As Hnmu miqht: Fittitu j t^ it 'n t hu in 
f'J*^^ « it*vn 1 npmonta 1 phaBOB of thc^ pro^jram arr^ rfaidui'tcnl iw 

a lull aix weeks on aampum cluriiuj tho suinmor antl one woukoiKi 
uach month durinq the acafiemiu year, A qroat dual of efTort \h 
»*KpondGd to devolop those undc: r^itandtnqs in the part IcipaiitH 
which will enable them to set qua Is, which are in keopinq wLth 
the r.O,*a already beinq aeveloped^ and to initiate action very 
quickly when they niave into the internship in the fall. The 
director of: the proqram utilises a cominittee from the proqram 
which continually reaaseases what seems rn be pertinent and mcist 
important in terniB of prograin topics to ^j'd covered. The Voca^ 
tional Technical Service of the Michigan Department of education 
has been most cooperative in providinq special consultants to 
work with the group in many areas. Field trips are utilized t j 
acqua nt the group with the most recent developments in the tield, 
not only in education, but in business and industry as well. 

Because the Ann Arbor campuses provide a variety of rich 
resources^ the committee is encouraged to take advantage of var^ 
ious professionals in such areas as r nmics, labor and indu'^^^ 
trial relations, social research, pc , r i J. science, and ^mcp 
neer ing . 



Representatives from state and federal agencies are aU 

brought before the group when it is deemed appropriate. Of 

late, specialists have also been ernployed as consultants in tho 
area of teachers' unions and negotiations. 



The Program Planning Committee mentioned above has consi-^ 
derable responsibility for arranging the sequence of consultants 
and activities. Whon one or more of the group feel that the 
proqram needs redirection^ they are usually quick to indicate 
this. We find that the program itself actually provides some 
very excellent o- portun i ties for oxercising leadership skills. 



Eval uat ion 



Another committee which has a major responsibility in quid- 
ing the tiniversity of Michigan program is the Evaluation Commit- 
tea. The Evaluation Committee provides a small evaluation instru- 
ment to everyone in the program immediately following each 
prosentat ion , field trip, or group experience. These evaluatioiiii 
are aimed at m.easuriny the value of each individual proqram in 
terms of a stated objective; a judgement is asked for concorninq 
wli.jther the program should be included in subsequent years. The 
participants also evaluate each other as a part of certain indi«= 
vidua! and group activites. In the last two years, the participants 
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Hiniiil ,if i()n n\ .1 nui] qrnup n\' Mi.c'hiM.ui vofa t. i c )n.i 1 Mrlini n i h l: rn Icm'h 
jn .1 r<Ml nut tuiq, hniullirui typicsil pfr )1 j Umtu^ . Wo havo founil t hat 
rill' jnn'crnn ciC thin ol ffjr t ilnprMulM V(m y nmch ufjon t p/nM ifM- 
f^-nils' undr rn t and uh| ol l hf ■ 'an lin i n 1 m I f 1 1 1 j V( ' aiiitlc^" whif^h u; 1 lir 
Mt.itr^H bible* tor i iil iMprct inq l\\v ^Itat^ Phin. I'hu qanu^ htin a 
built -in t'val licit iofi Luchniqiu^ whifh priuacJuH '* prt^si t i cjp points" 
rnr t hf)S(^ who preform thDir rn Ion incnU Bucc?eHB f u 1 1 y , Tha Hiinu- 
iat Loii uKpui ionco is probabjy mr^st: Biiccc^HBful bocnuso it cjivcH 

par t L( fsi r t'.B a loal fonl for Iht^ cfrcinp procoss of docisiori- 
makin<i; it -.'^ tho acidfMl advanfnqo of a(M]uaintinq c^veryonc with 
tru^ opura^ ;s pulicioB for vncntional oducation in Mjchiqan. 
Our : ^jaBOti lot mentLoninq tlif:^ simulatiion at this point is that 
v>.< tpnl tho poor ovaluat.inn which takes placTO durinq and fo] Inw^ 
in<i thL3 OKerci^io is more acute than in any other settinq except 
thr r ea [ thinq . 

The par t ic ipan til aro alBO nvaluatod appruxima te ly four 
timns durinci the acadnmic year by their HUporvisors, A special 
fw iliiation tJorm is mailofl La them? they have the opportunity to 
respcmd spe-- '! i ca I Ly to the form, or they r-an write a letter to 
^he (iLrector indicatinq the progres.^ of the intern, ¥le find that 
superviaors who related the evaluations directly to the per^ 
formanre objoctives of the intern ulao relato better to our pro- 
qram. We find thcit supervisorR "one removed" frcn. the intern 
who aotually have a lieutenant v rking with the intern are prone 
to be more critical of both the intern and the program. 

The task of Ldontifying individuals who have leadership 
poteritial, as was ciiscussed under the selection procedure, is a 
difficult one. It is also difficult to know when someone has 
acquired specific competencies of leadership; in this respect, 
the supervisor of an intern and the director of a l^^adership 
proqram can b^^ wrong in their : valuations. 

As Wenrich points out in hin chapter in the AVA Yearbook 
1-971, Cgmtemporary Concepts in Vocational Education i 

It should not be assumed that this is a one-^to^one 
relationship between leadership and administration. 
In any large formal organization, such as a school 
or school system, a person might hold an adminis- 
trative position but exercise little or no leadership. 
Conversely, not all leaders in school organizations 
are in administrative and/or supervisory positions. 
The difference between leadership and administration 
IS important to discern. 

This difference is not always completely clear to our lead^ 
ership participants when they initially enter the program. Some 
have the lingering conviction that a position and its^^tttle some- 
how will provide the magic of automatic leadership. 
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I'urim, tho l,,,.ft thruL^ Huinmcra, we havu ranceriLr.i t tul c,uit. 
h .svL.v upon tuachim, those nkillH to our LUV pnrtia ipa, t : wh 

t uL h.i., mservu'o tu vcuta t i onn I toachorH, Thun, f, l.,r.,.> , 
. ; .rT.H' invoWod at v,,rinuH tmu.« in pruvidi,,., 

' ■ U-llow loach. i-H. In this role, thoy rathoi 

o^i I-., and whether furthur d.-vuiupinq J ■ .,ulur shi p skills is 

an inturostxnq and worthwhile uncler takincj . ' ' 

Ls thi"inn^^T"'^'''"'; '''' continally emphaiiize that leadership 

tvn^ orslv ' ^ ■J^^Jro:2Ilp}^ ^nr accompli .hmq the oh je... 
out .00 ^h, H^'"'^ °' =°""^""ity college. Wo poin 

out, 00, that the loader may be more popular when he/«he is not 

idmxnSira^^r'"';'.^'^ ^'"^ po.siblo be both lead^' a d 

administrator . id to bo quite successful in oo^h roles This i 
the^^qoal Which wo . .Id tor all LDP^^^rs at the Univcrsfty urMich^ 
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B I nLrociRAPiiY 



(iiMuM .1 I Hc?p* i ( of 
Wash J ru| ton , n • 0 , : 
t V n, 1 96H 



tht^ Aclvij^ujry Count' 1 I ( n 



Mm <nul !! i j; Wf )i k , 

y( H VI t i ()t\,\ 1 McilUM I 1 nil , 
W , , or ( i r*n of RcliUM" 



Wont I'M; ilph " Con tumpo i .onuophH iri Vocational IMuaatioii. 

AVA Yi -^^X' WdBlufujtMn, Ainotioaii Vocatioiiiil ABSOcia- 

h i cni ^ i , 
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ERIC 



At fconil tin- 1 arMU-i|rou[^ prt^au nt a t. ion in which v'.aisnl- 
truitB frt)in KuiM. Htatv UiiivtMHity will uxplain liui 
diuiui t hu ohitj intorn U'riik^rHh i p cluvulupiiiun t pi 

qram. N-Jti- any iiuc'ut lonn you miy havt»^ and bi^ 
pcifAal to luLLiP t huMu dur iriq tiiv Hiiiu 1 1-tj i;aup iiincui>- 

■» 5 ' 'M; i M H 1 MW i rjr j if).' ! :> ^i'M j > M • : h ' 11 1 , M i { ) ! 1 . 



At t ijnd I hu iurqu-qroup prosentat lan in which a cKjn- 
dultant Lroni ()m -j-.n Statu UniversiLy will disuuHH 
Oruyon'H oKiJuriuncu with thu intojrnship proqranu lu 
firapared to raiya any quostions you may have durin i 
tht^ BniaLl-qroup discussions foiiowing the pruBonla-- 
t lun . 



Under the direction of a rGsource person, diyidu into 
three small groups. One consultant on the internship 
approach will join each small group. At the end of a 
designated period of time, you will be ask^-l to 
switch to uother small groups to give y.^. the oppor- 
tunity to lateract with another consultant and con- 
tinue to raiFie the queations and implementation con- 
cerns you hav ) identified as relevant to the jf 
your Si .4.:e/institution. During these disci/ Bion 
you should attempt :.o (1) identify the key features 
of intern programs, noting these on the Major Delivery 
Strategies Matrix, pp. !^3-55, and (2) explore the 
impJications of the internship for improving adminis- 
trator training in your state. 
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At this pointi a workshop resource person will pre- 
sant a completed Major Delivery Strategies Matrix to 
the group. Compare vour completed Matrix with that 
of the resource person tu evaluate your competency 
in identifying the key fuaturee of three delivery 
strausjgies , Opportuni ty for discussion and clarifi- 
cation will be provided. Feedback on your ability 
to identify the implications of these strategies for 
improving administrator frainlng in your state should 
have occurred during your small-group discussioniti 
with consj tants. 




8S 
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LMrning ixpsritnca IV 



fr 

ObjMtivf 



Given preM^Mil at ions on existing CBAE matarials and 
other relevant instructional matarials ^ demonstrate 
knowledge nf thn format^ charaQterietiGS , and use 
of selected rr.^E materials* 



V 



Activity ^ 



You will be liitening to a large^group presentation 
concerning the outeomee of The Center's identifica- 
tion and review of existing administrator education 
instructional materlali , 



You will be liateninq to a large^^group presentation 
Activity ®^ ^'^^ development and field testing of The 

Center's C^AE materials^ and participating in a 
question-and-anawer session following the presenta- 
tion , 



You may wi^h to read the information sheet. The 
OfHiOMi ^ Development and Field Testinq of The Centar'a CBAE 
I Activity m Materials, pp. 97-100* 




You will be listening to a large^group presentation 
in which you will be '*walked^through" a CBAE 
module, and participating in a quest ion-and-^answer 
session following the presentation. 



continued 
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OVSRl TEW aontinumd 




Vou will be reviewing another CBAE module, and 
w inscribing in writing the nature and uee of the 
modulei uiing the Review Guideline QueetionSf 
pp. 101-103, 




You will be diicussing your description of the 
nature and use of the module with the other members 
of your mmaJX group and your resource person. 




You will be listening to a panel discussion con- 
cerning the field test experienceB of users of the 
CVE admlnietrator modules . 





You will be reviewing and critiquing selected CBAE 
materials^ using the CBAE Materials Checklist, 
pp. 105-J06, 



You will be listening to a larga-^group presentation 
on the role of the resource person and trainee in a 
CBAE program, and participating m a qui^stion-and^ 
answer session foUowing the presentaticr: * 



con t i nu0d 
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You will be viewing a large-group presentation of 
a slide/tape on the role of the resource person in 
a competency**based program. 



^ou may wish to read 
Role of the Resource 
pp. 107-111* 



the information sheet/ The 
Person in a CBAE Program^ 
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Join the othar workshop participants for a prasenta- 
^ tion in which a Center resource parson will give an 

A ji overview of selected CBAE and other relevant adwin- 

\ M istrator edueation materials identified^ collect^d^ 

^S^^^^ ravi^^'?^d by project ^^aff. The criteria used in 

^■^^ ©va lu<Tit: ay the matariala til be prasentad^ and an 

ai.nutated bibliography a. administrator instructional 
materiais will be distr.^i:n ed. 



^^^^^^^^^ 



Attend the large-group prf?B*^ntation in which the 
development and field tea ting of The Center 's CBAE 
materials will be explained^ Following the prasenta* 
tion, time has been allotted for you to raise any 
quastlons which may arise during the prasentation. 



^ Optional ^ summary of the proceduras used in developing 

I Aetiviiy M testing The Canter's CBAE materials^ you may wish 

^ M to read the following information sheets 

THE DiVELOmifNT AND FIEU3 TEmNG OF 
THE cnilTER'S CBAr MATERIALS 



The following is a 7 lieril overview deacjription of the cur* 
riculum development and tmp%i,q phase of a larger research and 
davelopment project entitlc^d '^Development of Competency -Based 
Instructional Materials for Local Vocational Education AdminiS'* 
trators^" The major steps in the curriculum davelopment and 
testing phase included s 

1,. Cluster the verified compatancies for curriculum 
devalopment purposes. 

2* Devise instructional materia] s format. 

3. Develop prototypic instructional packages (modules) 
and a user's guide. 

4. Conduct field test of instructional materials. 

5. Revise all materials using feadback obtained from 
students (administrator trainees) and resource parsons 
(instru ^.ors) • 

6. PublJ nnd dissminate matariala. ^ 

97 
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A graphic overview of these steps in the curriculuni develop" 
m«:iiL %nd testing phase is presented in Figure 1. A brief narra* 

ivr description of the procedure^, used in conducting each step 
i o ' lows. 

Project staff undertook the task of initially clustering thr 
166 verified competencies for curriculum devalopment purposes* 
It was felt that clustering of some tasks was needed for at least 
two major reasons » Firsts many of the tasks are closely related 
to one another and could logically be addressed in a single 
instf uctional package that could show these relationships better 
than if ac'dressed separately. Secondly^ it appeared logical to 
project staff that 166 instructional packages (one for each veri- 
fied task stat^ent) would be unrealistic and unmanageable. 
Hence, task statOTients were tentatively clustered into several 
logical groupings. The clusterings are considered tentative 
only, because it has been the project staff's experiango in the 
develo^ent of many performance*based teacher education modules 
that the task statement groupings sometimes need to be changed 
during the actual development process. 

Several instructional materials formats were reviewed and 
evaluated before a decision was made to adopt a format very simi- 
lar to The Center's 100 performance based teacher education 
(PBTE) modules. The PBTE module tormu' has been widely field 
tested and proven to be an effective, end easily understood format* 
Another advantage of using this torrriat that mr "y vocational 
teacher educators and other potentlai ^ if g of the administrator 
modules, would already be acquainted visb it th.:r3fore reducing 
the training needed to prepare for th^^.; #tfecti\^ use, 

A variety of approaches was used in the actual development 
o£ the modules. Three external consultants were ^ployed to 
draft information sheets and/or review drafts written by project 
staff in developing four of the modules, T^m modules were written 
entirely by project staff. In all cases, rUe modules underwent 
careful review by at least one other experienced curriculum Wi:iter 
and content specialist before being prepared for field testing. 
Once the modules were well underway, OAe staff member was assigned 
thfe tasu of developing a user's guide that would be helpful to 
both the trainer 4 trainee using the modules. 

Concurrent with the developnent process, field testing of 
the modules began once the first one came off the presses. Four 
field-test sites were carefully selected to provide for testing 
under real^world conditions in four gaographically diverse loca* 
tions and in four different types of instructional programs. 
They were tested in an Extern progrMi At the University of Ten- 
nessee, in an intern program at Kent ^tc^te University, in a 
special state-funded inservice education project for local admin- 
istrators at Utah State University, and in a graduate course set- 
ting at The Ohio State University p The field-test coordinators 
ware oriented to the i^dules and field testing guidelines. An 
EStij^ate of Performance instrument was completed by each trainee 
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Figure 1 



befora and after completing the niodule, in additioni each 
trainee and each resource parson was asked to complete a reac- 
tions ^oklet designed to obtain feedback useful in the revision 
of the modules* Wherever possible, resource persons were 
expected to assees tho ndministrator * s perforinance in an actual 
administrative situation. Unfortunately , this was not possible 
in all circumstances* Reactions were also sought and obtained 
from three of the field-test coordinators to the user's guide. 

Revision of the modules was completed tmtirely by a team of 
two project staff meinberg* Every effort was made to incorporate 
the recomffiendatione of the trainees and resource persons in the 
revision process* Portunately, the feedback received was quite 
positive on all mix of the modules , and major revisioris were not 
needed i 

The modules and usv^r's guide have now all been revised and 
camera-ready copy prepi .ad for publication. Dissemination of the 
modules^ user's guide ^ and related project reports will be through 
The Ctiiiter's cost*recQvery dissemination unit and ERIC* The 
first major dissemination of th3se materials will occur at the 
February 1978 national workshop on Personnel Development for 
Local Administraturs of Vocational Education. 

While six quality modules and a user's guide have been pre- 
pared ^ field tested^ and are now available, much more curriculum 
development work remains if all of the 166 verified competencies 
are to be addreosed by such materials* The Center is anxious to 
GOAUlnue this development task and hopes that a consortium of 
states will join together with it to develop the additional 25 to 
30 modules needed. 
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Attend the large-group presGntation in which a 
resource person will "walk" you through one of The 
Center's CBAE modules , ©Kplainincj genera] module 
charaetoristica and specific format techniquiis in 
tyrms of this one module , 




Raviow tho CBAE modula given to you by your rosource 
peraoni and demonstrate knowledge of the format^ 
charaoteristics r and ubq of The Center's modularized 
instructional packages by completing the Review 
Guideline Questions listed below, Your written 
responses need not be detailed; simple ^ concise notes 
will be sufficient. 



REVIEW QUIDf LINE QUESTIONS 



1, To what does the phrase "task statement number(s)-' in the 
Module Structure and Use section refer? 



2i Are any prerequisites required for this modula? 



3. Where is information on general procedures for module use 

located? What is the purpose of this procedural information? 



4» What types of information are included in the Introduction 
to a module I and for what purposes? Give brief examples 
from the module you are reviewing. 
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Skim the overviews and answer thQ followincj questions i 



a. What flpecific activitiee are provided to give the admin- 
istrator QognitivQ background concerning the oompetency? 



b. What specific activities are provided to give the admin* 
ietrator practice in applying that background information? 



c* What optional activitas are provided? 



Based on your eKpertiie in administrator training^ what 
additional bptional activities could you devise to 
individualize the packF^re for your praservice and/or 
inservice administratoiL. ^ ? 



What outside resourceB are required for the completion of 
Learning Experience I? Learning Experience III? 



After an adminiatrator trainee reads an information sheets 
how does he/she know whether he/she has grasped the necea^ 
sary concepts? What should he/she do if he/she does not 
meet the level of performance specified? 

1' 
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8, Read the Overview for Learning E)cperience 11 • The first 
optional activity rocomniends discussing a reading with a 
group of peers. How could a resource person be of assis- 
tance to an administrator trainee who wishes to complete 
this optional activity? 



9* What is the terminal objective of this module? 



10. At what pointy and under what conditions, can the adminis^ 
trator trainee complete the final experience? 




Meet with the other members of your small group and 
with your resource person to discups your answers to 
the Review Guideline Queaitions, Your resource person 
has a list of model answers to guide the discussion. 



Activity 



Join the other workshop participants for a panel dis^ 
cussion on the use of The Center's CBAE modules* The 
members of this panel are administrator educators who 
field tested the modules in various settings* They 
will discuss their field testing eKperlences# what is 
involved in acting as a resource person # and the 
reactions of trainees to the CBAE materials. 




Join your assigned small group and, working individ-* 
ually^ examine the CBAE materials provided to your 
group by your workshop resource person* Use the 
criteria on the CBAE Materials Checklist, pp* 105-106 
to guide your examination and structure what you are 
looking for* When you have finished examining the 
materials, evaluate at least two (three, if time per- 
mits) sets of materials, using separate copies of the 
CBAE Materials Checklist, pp. 105-106* Three copies of 
this checklist have been provided for your use in 
critiquing the materials* 
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CBAi MATERIALS CHECKLIST 



Directions: Place an X in the NO, PARTIAL, or PULL colunin to 
indicate the oKtent to which the inatructional package meets oaoh 
of the specified criteria. If, because o£ the competency involved 
or for other spacial reasons, a product (perf ormancQ) critericn is 
not appiicable^ place an X in the N/A colunin. 



1, 



a- 



3, 
4. 

5, 

6. 
7, 



The instructional package is baaed on 
one or raore competenciee identified as 
important to vocational adrninistrators * 

The baiis of competency identification 
(the raaaarch method or other proce-- 
dures used in identifying the compe-^ 
tencies covered) is made clear * 

The package was pilot or field tested 
before being disseminated for use 



The target group for the package is 
preservlce and/or inservice voca-* 
tional administrators # 



The content is relevant to the needs 
of vocational administrators 



The information is up to date 



The paekage contains the following 
basic components I 



a 



clear directions for using the 
package • . 



a rationale or introduction 
explaining the importance of the 
skill being covered,...* 



« . • • * 



c. 
d. 



a listing of performance objectives, 

clear, complete eKplanations of 
the activities to be completed in 
order to reach each objective* < 

information sheets or reference to 
a minimal number of outside refer- 
ences containing the needed infor* 
mdtion ••■•-■••.s..* •■>>•■•• ■•##••••1 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



N/A 


NO 


PARTIAL 


PULL 
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NO 



PARTIAL 



rULL 
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f. devises for immediate feedback. 

g* a criterion-refferenced post- 
assessment form designed to measure 
actual performance. , t . » . t 



• • mm* 



The package alio contains the following 
components (optional) t 



a listing of prarequisitea * * . # , 



b, a listing of terminology i and any 
resources and materials required 

c . a pre^assessmerit device 

9 s The package either includes all naces-- 
sary materials or clearly specifies 
what is needed * 

10, The package oontains a variety of 
realistic activities • ^ ^ ^ # . 



i i ■ f ■ 



11* Opportunities for recycling activities 
are included < 



kftk a % % m % • tassc caS gas » 9 » • 



12. The package provides opportunities for 
trainees to interaQt with peers ^ 
resource person » and others 



■ . 9 t . 



13 # Supplementary enrichment activities 
are provided to meet the needs of 
interested learners 

14. The package format and activities allow 
for flexibility and thus can meet the 
needs of persons with different learn- 
mg styles * #«. ■(■••«•■■. «••■ 

15. The learning activities are sequenced 
in a logical order. 

16. The package is well-produced (e.g., 
good grammar^ correct spelling i clear 
layout f clean copyr neat corrections, 

etc *^ «.« » 9 m ...ft 



9 9 m m 



17. An Implementation and/or a user's guide 
is available as supportive materials , 
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CBAi MATfRIALS CHICK LIST 



Directions g Place an X in the NO^ PARTIAL, or PULL column to 
indieata the entent to which the instructional package meets each 
of the specified criteria • It, because of the competency involved 
or for other opecial reasons, a product (perf ormance) criteria is 
not applicable^ place an X in the N/A column* 



1* 



3, 
4« 



6. 
7* 



The instructional package is based on 
one or more competenciss identified as 
important to vocational administrators.. 

The basis of competency identification 
(the reaaarch method or other proce-* 
dures used in identifying the compe^ 
tenciea covered) is made clear... 

The packaga was pilot or field tested 
befiore being disseminated for use 

The target group for the package is 
preservice and/or inservice voca^ 
tional administrators « 



The content is relevant to the needs 

of vocational administrators , . . 



The information is up to date, 



The package contains the following 
basic components s 



a . 
b, 

c, 
d. 

e« 



clear directions for using the 



• ■•Pi 



a rationale or introduction 
eKplaining the importance of the 
skill being coverad.,.,. 



9 9 m 9 m 



a listing of performance objectives. 

clear ^ completa explanations of 
the activities to be completed in 
order to reach each objective. .* i , 

information sheets or reference to 
a minimal number of outside refer- 
ences containing the needed infor- 
mation* • m 



9 m m 9 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 


N/A 


NO 


PARTIAL 


FULL 



























































































8. 



10. 
11. 
12. 

13. 
14. 



15, 
16, 



17. 



f, devices for immediate feedback 

g. a criterlon-ref ereneed post- 
aaaessmant form designed to meaaure 
actual peef orrnance # 

The package also containa the following 
components (optional) i 



a, a listing of prerequisites, 



b* a listing of terminology, and any 
resouroea and materials required. 



a, a pre-aasessment device^.* 



The paakage either includes all neaes- 
sary materials or clearly specifies 
what is needed e»...s..#9*>««»s«« 



i « a 8 • i 



The package contains a variety of 
realistic activities 



Opportunities for reeycling activities 
are included • 



m 9 m m m * #•# 



The package provides opportunities for 
trainees to interact with peers, 
resource person, and others*..*** 



mm » m '» 



Supplementary enrichment activities 
are provided to meet the needs of 
interested learners .-i 

The package format and activities allow 
for flexibility and thus can meet the 
needs of persons with different learn* 
ing styles **• 

The learning activities are sequenced 
in a logical order 



The package is well^produced (etg*, 
good grammar, corract spelling, clear 
layout, clean copy# neat corrections, 
etc* )••••••••■•• 



as* 



An implementation and/or a user's guida 
is available as supportive materials.*.* 



N/A 


NO 


PARTIAL 


FULL 
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CSAE MATERIALa CHECKUiST 



pireGtiQna ; Place an X in the NO, PARTIAL, or PULL Golumn to 
Indloate the extent to which the instructional package meets eaeh 
of the Bp^elfied criteria* If, because of the competency invoived 
or for other special reasons^ a product (performance) criteria is 
not applicable I place an X in the N/A column. 



1, The instructional package is based on 
one or more competencies identified as 
important to vocational administrators, 

2, The basis of competency identification 
(the research method or other proce- 
dures used in identifying the compe-' 
tenciea covered) is made clear * 

3# The package was pilot or field tested 
before being disseminated for use 

4* The target group for the package is 
preservice and/or inser^ice voca-* 
tlonal administrators 



■ « • • 



5* The content is relevant to the needs 
of vocational administrators , » , . » « 



• s • • • 



6, The information is up to datet,,**, 

7. The package contains the following 
basic components: 

a* clear directions for using the 
package * 



d, 
e« 



a rationale or introduction 
explaining the importance of the 
skill being eovered, 

a listing of performance objectivea* 

clear, complete expLanations of 
the activities to be completed in 
order to reach each objective* ,..*» ^ 

information sheets or reference to 
a minimal number of outside refer* 
ences containing the needed infor* 
matron ••••••••••••••• •••••• 



LEVEL OP PERrORMANCE 


N/A 


NO 


PARTIAL 


PULL 
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devices for inmediat© feedback 



g. a eriterion-referenGed post- 

assessniant fonn designed to meaaure 
actual performance. • . • • # * . 

8i The package also aontatns the following 
aomponantB (optional) i 

a* a listing of prerequisites 

a listing of terminology^ and any 
rasourees and Mtec*iala required. . . • 

e. a pre-asaassment devlae 

9* The package either includes all neaes- 
sary materials or clearly specifias 
what is needed* ..t.s.ssti. 

10. The package contains a variety of 
realistic activities t •!,«*«*. 

11, Opportunities for recyGling activitiea 
are included 

12* The package provides opportunities for 
trainees to interaet with peers i 
resource person ^ and others. * 

13. Supplementary enriGhment activities 
are provided to meat the needs of 
interested Isarners 

14. The package format and activities allow 
for ilaKibility and thus can meet the 
needs of persona with different learn- 
ing styles •#•••*•.#••***•*■••*•*•***»•■• 

15. The learning activities are sequenced 
in a logical order 

16. The package is well-produced (e*g*f 
good granmiar^ correct spelling^ clear 
layout^ clean copy, neat corrections ^ 
etc .)*■.•. 

17. An inpleinentation and/or a user's guide 
is available as supportive materials. . . . 
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Join tlm othei: workBhop pnt^ t laipants for a larijfi- 
group prcyuntation on the rola of tho rosourau parBon 
and trainy^ iu ci CBAE program. The prGsentation will 
foeus oh the criticcil naturo of tho roBource pGraori 
role# and pro\rid0 an cvurvlciw of tho responsibilltiijs 
and tasks of both the renourcQ person and adminiii3tr£\- 
tor trainee iii n CDAE program* Time haa boon allottod 
for you to rmisa quest ionw lo I lowing the praoentation* 



©Attend tho larcje^group proaontaUion in which the 
slide/tape I *'rhe Role of the Resource Person Using 
The Center's PBTE Materiale** will be shown. Although 
tho slido/tapo focuees on PBTE, many of the cohcepLa 
and procedures presented are applicable to CBAE pro- 
grams. A workshop resource person will point out the 
parallels betwemn the resource person roles in PBTE 
and CBTE programs . 




For a summary of the responsibilitieB involved in 
acting as a resource person in a CBAE program, you 
may wish to read the following information sheet: 



THl ROLf OF THE RISOURCE PIRSON IN A CBAE PROQRAM 



The Center's CBAE approach abaolutaly requires the active 
presence of the resourca person to make it work. He or she Lm 
vital in (1) orienting trainees to the CBAE program, (2) helping 
trainees select the competencies they need to achieve and the 
modular they will take, (3) assisting trainees in obtaining 
accaas to necassary equipment, meeting rooms, and other needed 
resources, (4) arranging sinall-group and large-group meetings so 
trainees have a chance to interact, (5) helping trainees sat up 
activities with peers or arrange to observe or visit a school 
administrator , (6) providing advice whan trainees encounter prob^ 
lems, (7) supplementing the material in a given module with mate- 
rials, presentations, and activities drawn from his/her own 
expertise as a professional educator, (8) providing trainees with 
feedback whan it is needed, and (9) evaluating trainees' final 
perf ormanca. 



In our testing experience to date, when trainees indicated 
they disliked working with modules, it was generally because they 
had been asked to work along on the modules unassisted by a 
resource parson or by fellow students. Typical comments includes 




"I couldn't find any peers to work with" 
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"My reaourcQ person was never available" 

••I'd already had a couraQ on this topic so this was shoer 
busywork for mo'* 

"1 miss discussing things with my colleaguaa*' 

Much of the work of local adminietrators involves interaction 
with others. You cannot teach administrators to interact effoc- 
tivoly with others if you give thorn a modulo and require thorn to 
work in isolation, These modules were not designed for that pur-* 
pose* Each module provides basic information and activities^ but 
tho resource persons are the key to making the inaaules work. The 
modules are only one tool in administrator preparation* It is up 
to the resource person to provide additional learning tools and 
opportunities for working with others^ and to truly individualize 
the training prpcess to meet the unique needs of trainees* 



Explaining CBAE to Trainees 

In all probability^ few of your presarvice or inservice 
administrators will be familiar with CBAEi so your first task is 
to introduce them to the eoncept* People tend to be uncomfortable 
(even antagonistic) when confronted with something unfamiliar. 
Before they will accept the new^ they want to know what it is, 
what its value is i and how it will affect them. Consider how you 
feel whan someone aiks you to taste something unfainiliar and# 
perhaps^ vaguely suspicious in appearance. To avoid such a 
qualmish reaction you need to eKplain why you have elected to 
use modules, how using modules requiring performance in an actual 
administrative situation can help prepare them to carry out their 
responsibilities, and how your particular program of use is set up. 

Another conalderation is that most trainees have been exposed 
primarily to edacational systMas involving large-group instruction 
and teacher-centered instruction* They are used to having the 
teacher take responsibility for teaching, rather than their having 
to take responsibility for learning. Therefore , they need to be 
oriented to the new role they are expected to piay and to their 
new responsibilities for learning. 



Helping Traineea Select Modules 

In CBAE, administrators are evaluated on whether they have 
achieved a particular skill, not whether thay have completed a 
particular module. Thus, another of your tasks aa a resource 
person is to help trainees identify which modules i or which 
learning eKper lances within a module ^ they need to complete to 
meet your requiraments and their needs* This means that you 
will have to identify which modules you will use in your adminis- 
trator training progrMi or course, which are requiredf and which 
are optional « you will also have to meet individually with 
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trainees to determine which conipotandies they alraady posaass* 
If a trainee already possesses a partioular skill , he or she 
should need only to denionstrate th© cowpetehay to speoifiGd stan- 
dards without going through the whole wodulQ. 



FaGilitatin q Traineos' com pletion of Modules 

Most CVK administrator modulco Include activitios (genorally 
optional) which call for outaide reaouraes* A trainee may be 
asked to participate in a role^play actis^ity with a group of 
peers. The module may suggest pupplem<entary roadings, A modal© 
may reoommend that the material in the information sheet be dis- 
Qusaed further with peers or with the resource person^ or that 
the learner attend an advisory council meeting* A trainee may be 
told that it would be helpful to me^et with an eKperiencGd admin- 
iatrator to discuss a particular concept or to observe that 
administrator demonstrating a particular skill* 

Trainees may experience ddfficultlea in carrying out these 
activities if you have not set up guidelines or procadures in 
advance. You need to devise a system for trainees to obtain 
access to the equipinent, materlalsi peers i resource persons # and 
situations they need so that thay can complete the module without 
being forced to jump unneeessary huardles^ or eKperlance unneces- 
sary delays. This system should also include provision for 
periodic small'-group and larger-group discussion sessions* 

Another part of your system must be designed to ensure that 
a trainee with a problem or question ooncerning an aativity has 
access to yoUf or another person designated as a resourcer within 
a reasonable amount of time . Periodic seminars or conferences 
should be arranged to review progresfS and resolve any problems* 

It should be noted that to provide trainees with advice and 
answers concerning a given module^ it is absolutely critical that 
any resource person be totally familiar with the content and 
learning activities of the n^odule involved^ 

Supplementing Module Activities 

Modules were written to be used by professional educators r 
not to replace theml Administrator educators have been specially 
trained in the professional and/or technical skills needed by 
local administrators* Their expertise and experience are essen- 
tial to successful use of the modules . As an adminiatrator edu- 
cator ^ you are undoubtedly fcware of nwierous materials and teah- 
nlques which are effective in teaching a particular skill i such as 

presentations 

guest speakers 
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textbooks^ periodicals, pamphlets # handouts 

simulations, role-playing aituatians 

field trips 

videotapes 

audiovisuala 

As mentioned previously , the rasouree parson must bm thoroughly 
familiar with saeh module that he or she assigns* During the 
process of familiarizing yourself with a particular module^ you 
should plan how you can auppleaent the contents of the module, 
po you have an axGellent handout on the subject? Would trainees 
benefit from partiolpating in a seminar at some point In the 
module? Would a large-group presentation enhance the module 
activities at some point? Do you have additional tips or practi- 
cal do's and don'ts you need to convey to trainees conaerning the 
skill? Is there additional infoCTiatiQni unique to the vocational 
programs in your state, which they need to be aware of? By asking 
questions of this type as you review each module, you can make 
the learning experience more effective for your trainees* 



Providing Feedback 

Because we recognize the limitations on each resource per-^ 
son's time, we have tried where possible to have trainees do 
Self-Checks on their progress , involving the resource person as 
the evaluator only in the final eKperience, However, the modules 
remind trainees periodically to check with their resource person 
if they are experiencing problems * If a trainee does not agree 
with or understand the feedback provided in the nodule^ you need 
to provide him or her with additional feedback* Furthermore, as 
time allows, you ihould spot check progress to be sure that each 
trainee is using the modules correctly and to provide reinforce- 
ment and feedback concerning his/her progress. For example, some 
trainees, unused to setting their own pace, may tend to wait 
until the last minute to complete their module work which seems 
less pressing^ By monitoring their progress, you can detect such 
problems and take corrective measures. 

Evaluating Final PerffoCTiance 

The Center's CBAE modules require that learners prove their 
competency by meeting specified criteria while perforTning the 
skill in an actual adminiitrative situation. It is essential 
when students are evaluated using the Administrator performance 
Assessment Form in the final experienoa, that the evaluator is 
qualified to use this form effectively. This means that admin- 
istrator educators should be familiar with these forms in advance 
to increase the consistency of the ratings , and that other persons 
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who are asked to uia these £orms (e»g., on-site supervisors) be 
trained to use them properly. Since the trainee's competenGy is 
assessed during the final axperience of each module, it is essen-' 
tial that these forms be used appropriately, objectivelyi and 
consistently* 

The role of the resource person is indeed a crucial one, 
requiring, perhaps, a change in emphasis and activity on the part 
of the administrator educator, but certainly not a change in the 
need to draw upon all of his or her reservoir of information, 
axperience, and training. Modules are not a substitute for the 
administrator educator, but simply a way to structure, enliven, 
and enrich trainee learning. 

The duties of the resource person are many, varied, and in 
some ways, demanding* The resource person works with students as 
advisor, helper, and evaluator. If the resource person can 
accomplish these duties conscientiously and skillfully, the 
resulting administrator education program can provide an exciting 
and growth-producing eKperience for the administrator, and a pro- 
fessionally satisfying experience for the administrator educator* 
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Loarning Exparionce V 
OViRVIEW 




Given the inputs of the workshop consultants and 
the realities of your own institutional setting^ 
develop a plan of action for utilizing the latest 
research findings ^ beat delivery strategies , and 
highest quality instructional materials to improve 
vocational administrator training in your state , 



Activity 



Vou will be meeting with the other members of your 
state group and working on your team plan for 
improving vocational administrator training in your 
state, using the State Team Plan of Action fornix 
pp. 115-^118. 



Activity 





Vou will be describing the actions you will take 
to implement your team's plan of action^ using the 
Individual Plan of Action form; pp. 119-120. 



You will be participating in a large-^group 
question^and^answer session with the workshop con-- 
sultants concerning program implementation and 
operation concerns . 



with your state group^ you will be completing the 
development of your state team and individual plans 
of action. 



continued 
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OVERVIEW aontinii&d 




Your State team and individual plans will be 
evaluated cooperatively by your teain and a workshop 
resource person, using the Planning Checklist^ 
pp. 123-124, 




You will be listening to a presentation in which a 
reporter from each state group will share the team 
plan developed for his/her state* 




You will be participating in a large-grQup session 
in which plans for technical assistance will be 
discussed , 



You will be receiving instructions concerning 
eKpenseS; reimbursenient , etc* 



You will be providing the workshop staff with 
feedback on your overall workshop eKperience t 
completing the Final CBAE Workshop Evaluation. 




1 I 
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Activity 



Meet with the other members of your state te^ to 
develop your overall plans for improving administra- 
tor training in your state. With your tsMi^ discuss 
each of the items listed below on the State Team Plan 
of Action form, and respond in the spaoe provided as 
specifically as you can at this point. Each team 
member has a State Team Plan of Action form on which 
he/she can record the team's plans* Since one of 
these forms will need to be reviewed during the feed-^ 
back activity^ the team should select one member to 
complete the copy which will be the "finished p^pcl^ 
uctt" During this planning^ you should be thinking 
about and taking notes concerning your own individual 
responsibilities in implementing the overall plan^ 
and in working within your own institution/agency to 
make any necessary changes. Consultants will be 
available to assist you with any questions you may 
have concerning program implCTientatlon and operation. 



STATf TEAM PLAN OF ACTION 



Briefly describe present situation regarding administrator 
training. Indicate what programs are offeradf by whom, for 
how many^ etc. 
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2. Briefly deaoribe the ma j or Improvements needad In your temi's 
opinion to improve administrator inservice and/or presarvice 
programs* indicate changes needed in currant programs, any 
naw programs naedad, etc* 



3. Describe the implications ^ if any^ of recant administrator 
resaarGh findings on your assisting and/or planned programs, 
Items €b be considered i 

Will competencies be used (if not what other basis 

will be)? 
Which compatencies will be used? 
How will the competencies be used? 



Ii4il6 



Describe the implications ^ if any^ for your state's atoinis-* 
trator programs of the alternative delivery stratagies pre- 
sented. Items to be consideredi 



Is a CBAE prQgrajn needed? 

Is an Intern program needed? 

Is an Extern prograin needed? 

Is some combination of these needed? 



Briefly describe the instructional materials to be used in 
your current or proposed administrator training progrmis. 
Items to be considered: 

Will materials be developed or eKistlng materials 
be used? 

if materials are to be developed^ what type are planned? 
If materials are to be purchased, what types are desired 
What source of funds will be used? 
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Briefly describe other relevant factors or circumstances 
that will influence your team's proposed plan of action* 
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Having made your overall state team plans # you now 
need to describe tha actions or steps you as an indi^ 
vidual will take to implement or help implement your 
tean's plan of action within your institution/agency 
and within your state. The Individual Plan of Action 
form below asks you to list the actions you will take 
when you return to your institution/agency, and to 
determine the dates on which (or by which) each step 
is to be taken t Consultants will continue to be 
available to assist you as you make these plans* 
Note any questions or concerns which may arise as you 
complete this form. 

INDIVIDUAL PLAN OP ACTION 



Steps to be Taken 


Dates 
Begin 1 End 




1 
1 




j_ 

1 
1 




1 

1 




— — — — 1 — — — — 
1 
1 




1 
1 

— — — 1 — — — 




1 

1 




1 
1 




1 
1 




1 

1 ■ 




1 

1 

1 




1 

1 

— ^ - 1 
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f Activity _ 



steps to be Taken 


Dates 
Begin 1 End 




1 

1 




— 1 
1 
1 




1 

1 




— 1 
1 
1 




j 
I 

1 




■ — 1 — — — 
1 
1 




1 
1 

1 




_ — 1 — — _ 

1 
1 




1 




__ — — 1 — — _ 
1 




1 

1 




. — ^ — 1 
1 
1 




f 

1 




— . __H — 

1 
1 




j 
1 

1 




1 
1 




1 
1 

- J - - 
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At this point, you will be given an opportunity to 
interact with the consultants on a large-group basis 
to raise any guestions you may hava concerning your 
state and/or individual plans of action* If you have 
such questions, raisa them now. If not, proceed to 
the next activity. 




Meat with your state team to complete or polish your 
state and Individual plans of action^ Appoint one 
person in the group to later report to the total 
group on your team's overall plan. These reports 
will be vary briaf (3 minutes or less). 




When you have completed this activity, meet with a 
workshop resource person and use the Planning Check^ 
list, pp. 123-124, to cooperatively rate (1) your 
taam's lavel of performanoe in developing an overall 
plan of action, and (2) your level of performance in 
developing an individual plan of action. 




EKLC 
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PUANMING CHECKLtST 



Di rections ; Place an K in the NO, PARTIAL, or FULL column to 
indicate that each of the following performance components was 
not accoinplished, partially accompiished, or fully accomplished. 
If, because of special circunistances , a performance component 
was not applicable, or impossible to execute, place an X in the 
N/A column. 



STATE PLAN 



1. 
2. 

3. 

4. 

5, 



Each item on the state team plan of 
action was dealt with. , 



t m m t m 



The completed plans seem realistic in 
tama of state/institution variablee 
and cons tr aints . • 



w m m » m 



The competanGies or other bases on 
which the progrMi vrill be structured 
ware claarly idantijEied. ^ t . 

In making the above determination^ the 
implications of recant adminiatrator 
research findings were considered 

The type of delivery atrategy (ies) to 
be used wblb clearly identified. * 

The delivery atrategy (ies) chosen seams 
appropriate in terms of the prasant 
situation and the needed major improve-* 
ments identified in the plan.* 

The daicription of the instructional 
materials to be used specified s 

a. whether existing materials would 

be used^ or new ones developed,,,,,. 

b. the type of materials to be 
selected or developed* . , * 

c* how the development or purchase of 
materials would be funded..., 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 


N/A 


NO 


PARTIAL 


FULL 
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8. In making the above datenninationi 
the availability and quality o£ 
existing inatructional materials 
was considfii'ed 

9» The plans include at least some con- 
sideration of implementation concerns 
such as the following i 

a. gaining the support of individuals 
and groups whose conunitment to the 
planned changes is necessary. 

b, providing for certification..*...-. 

funding procedureB for the total 
prog ram 

d, monitoring and coordinating the 

program effort. ,,.,**,.*.**.•.•••.. 

a. evaluating the program outcomes,..* 



INDIVIDUAL PLMI 

10. The individual plan clearly specifies 
the steps to be taken within the 
institution/agency to implement the 
plans •..*..•■*.■*••«*•*•»«•**■******■** 

11. The dates on which (or by which) these 
actions will occur are indicated. 

12. The individual plan clearly specifies 
the steps to be taken to assist in 
irnplementing the overall state plan..** 

13. The dates on which (or by which) these 
actions will occur are indicated. * 



N/A 


MO 


PARTIAL 


PULL 

















































































LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE ; All items must receive FULL, or N/A 
responaei. If any it«n receives a NO, or PARTIAL response, 
there should be evidence that, although the item is not complete 
due to time constraints, the item is under consideration and will 
be completed at a later time. 
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Join the other workshop participants to hear brief 
reports in which one member of eaah state team will 
share the highlights of his/her team'e plan for 
improving administrator training in the state. 



Attend the larga^group session in whioh a workshop 
resDurGe per son ^ill describe the technical as sis-* 
tance which will be available to the participants in 
impleinenting their plans of action, including the 
on-site visits to be made by project staff* Raise 
any questions you may have at this point concerning 
the types of assistance you can expect^ and the time^ 
frame for the on-site visits. 



In order to get rairtibursed for your travel expense^ 
you need to complete certain paperwork, instructions 
relati\re to this prQcedure vill be given at this 
point . 



Provide feedback to the Workshop staff on your overf- 
all workshop eKperience by completing the Final CBhE 
Workshop Evaluation form distributed by a resource 
person. 
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Loarning Experience VI 



FINAL EXPERIENCE 



within your own state and inBtitution, use tho 
cornpetency^based approach for improving the prep* 
aration of local administrators of vocational 
educationt 




After completing the workshop activitias and 
returning to your own state/institution^ use tho 
aompetency*based approach for improving the prep- 
aration of local administrators of vocational 
education. This will include-- 

1. Pinalizing and making operational your 
individual plans for improving adminis- 
trator training within your state or 
institution, 

2. Assisting your state team in carrying out 
your overall plans for improving adminis- 
trator training in your state, 

3. participating with the other team members 
in the on-site visit by project staff to 
your state. 




Your total competency will be assessed by you, 
using the Atoinistrator Performance Assessment 
Fom, pp* 129-130, 

Based upon the criteria specified in this assess^ 
ment instrument r you will determine whether you 
are competent in using the competency^based 
approach for improving the preparation of local 
administrators of vocational education* 
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ADMINISTRATOR PERFORMANCt AKEKMENT FORM 



Uae this Contpatency-Dased Approach for Improviny the Proparation 
of Local Administrators of Vocational Education (LA-101) 



Directiona l Indicate the level of your accompliehment by placing 
an X in the appropriate column under the LEVEL OP PERPOWIANCE 
heading i lf# because of special circumstances, a performanco 
component was not applicable, or impoisible to eKecutQi place an 
X in the N/A boK, 



In using the cQmpetency"ba8ed approach for 
linproyin^ training, you 

gtata team I 

1. made a final determination of the basic 
characteristics of your program models,. 

2* got conunitments from the groups or 
individuals whose support is neces- 
sary for funding and implementing 
the planSc i********* 



4, 



5. 



* m 9 9 



planned and conducted orientation 
sessions for staff and others involved 
In implementing the plans 

made a final determination as to which 
competencies or other bases would pro- 
vide structure for the program* • 

located or developed, and obtained the 

necessary Instructional materials to 

be used In implementing your plans«««p»« 

Implemented any management systems as 
Identified in your plan {e*g», grading, 
record-keeping, certification, etc*) ** , * 

arranged for any necessary facilities, 
field sites, field trips, etc. , 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



3 



o 
o 



UJ 



U 
lU 
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8, ovarail^ implementad and monitored the 
programCs) ae outlined in your state 
and Individual plans .«••• 

9* prepared £or and participated in the 

on-site visit by projaot staff 

10s provided The Center with feedback as to 
implementation activities^ including i 

a. preparing and monitoring progress 
reports and a final report 

b. providing feedback during the 
on^'site visit*« # »« •«« * * * «• <«• * • • • 

providing feedback during telephone 
calls from project staf f . 



4 


UJ 

o 


IPOOR 


m 
3 


GOOD 


EXCELLEMT 































































LEVEL OF PERFORMMJCE s All items must receive N/A, GOOD, or EXCEL- 
LENT responses* if any item receives a NONEi POOR, or PAIR 
response, discuss this with project staff either by telephone or 
during the site visit, and in keeping with the competency-based 
concept^ if necessary, do it again until it works! 
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